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Idealism and Empire 


OT long after the access of the present Govern- 
ment to power controversy began in the papers 
about the necessity for an English party to have 
ideals. What is meant exactly by an ideal it is 
difficult to define, but it would be sufficient for our purpose 
to call it some loftier and greater aim lying behind the 
lesser aims of ordinary political strife. Nothing can be 
achieved in a moment, or even in a reign, in this country ; 
it takes time to grow, and more time to grow here than 
in a thoroughly disciplined country such as Germany was 
before the war, where the people responded to a call or 
command in multitudes. Here, everything is debated 
before it is agreed upon, and the best policy in the world 
is sure to be as critically attacked as the worst. In his 
sermon at Wembley on Sunday the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury traced out a very beautiful ideal. It would be pre- 
sumptuous in us to criticise or even dilate on that side of 
the question ; but a political ideal admittedly stands on a 
lower level than a religious ideal. The Archbishop is 
concerned with what is spiritual and the politician with what 
is material, though both of them are working to the same 
end, and that is the progress and happiness of the race. 


May 3lst, 1924. 


Much that the Archbishop said is of universal applic: - 
tion. It is, for instance, a fact of the utmost importanc: 
that the religious service at the Stadium was the larges: 
religious service which, as a deliberate act, the world hz; 


ever seen. He went on to say that ‘‘ Never since the huma 
race drew breath upon this planet did men hold such . 
gathering from over land and sea with plan and purpos 
for the bettering of mankind.” ‘The last phrase mu: 
include a material as well as a spiritual improvement, and 
is the opportunity afforded to the Empire of making th: 
advance which should cause us to define the ultimat 
goal towards which we are striving. 

The perils to which little states are subject wer: 
amply shown both before and during the Great Wa: 
Both the little states that took part in the conflict and thos: 
that maintained neutrality throughout, suffered from th: 
disadvantages of war and gained little advantage from i 
At this moment there is, fortunately, no need to use terms 
of war in discussing the matter, except so far as it is necessary 
to say that the more solidarity there is in the British Empire 
the more distant becomes the chance of warfare. Thoroughly 
joined and melted into one great imperial company of 
countries, it would stand against the world. Indeed, the 
world would be very unlikely to interfere with it. For 
one thing, it would be an inherent part of its policy to 
maintain peace both within and without its own borders. 
The first great object that it could accomplish would be 
to become self-sustaining. ‘The Wembley Exhibition itself 
is a reminder that everything that the human race needs 
can be found within the bounds of Empire. It will be 
objected, however, that “‘ empire ”’ is a misleading word, 
as the combination is not an empire in the sense in which 
that word is used to denominate some of the great Powers 
of the past. The word then was associated with rule. 
The Roman Empire, for instance, consisted of a single 
country nominally free and a large number of tributary 
states. In the British Empire, as it forms itself within 
the mental vision, there would be no state above another, 
but equal states working co-ordinately and in co-operation. 
Any other race in the same position as we are might find it 
difficult to realise that idea, but, as a matter of fact, it has 
grown up during the last generation or two. England 
cannot help being the heart of the Empire, because of its 
geographical situation ; but it clams no dominance. What 
we used to call the Colonies are now self-governing, and 
non-interference in their special business is a well under- 
stood though unwritten rule in the British Constitution. 
The cord that binds them all together is very different ; 
in plain English, it is self-interest. It would be to the 
comfort and ultimate benefit of the most distant colonist to 
be able to say, “‘ I am a British citizen,” as it was to the 
Romans two thousand years ago to say “ Civis Romanus 
sum.” The principal right enjoyed would be that of 
freedom—freedom in all its different meanings, but chiefly 
freedom to trade, freedom of intercourse. 

It is a difficult ideal to carry out, easy though it is to 
wax eloquent on the theme. The British race is distin- 
guished by independence of thought and speech, and in 
many parts of the Empire there are to-day numbers who 
do not see the advantage of this close union. The idealist 
should not be discouraged by that. If he could form a 
faithful conception in his mind of what this Empire might 
be if it became a union of heart and brain as well as a 
nominal Union Government, he would work to bring all 
this about with an enthusiasm that could only be paralleled 
in the history of that religion which the Archbishop 
preached on Sunday last. That is the goal-—lying far away, 
it may be, but still approachable through all the conflicting 
theories and disputations which hide it from view. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Montagu of 
Beaulieu, whose marriage took place in 1920, and who is a 
daughter of the late Major Barrington Crake. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
husteet, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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VERY great welcome was accorded the King and 
Queen of Italy when they arrived at Dover 
on Monday, accompanied by the Prince of 
Piedmont and the Princess Mafalda. ‘The Prince 

of Wales met them with a distinguished retinue 
and a characteristically charming cordiality. London 
waited at the other end of the railway journey full 
of interest and hospitality. ‘The popular welcome could 
not but be as gratifying to the ears of the guests as 
those of their hosts. At night the two monarchs spoke 
after the banquet at Buckingham Palace: King George 
recited with great effect the story of th2 occasions 
on which Italy and Great Britain had exchanged similar 
courtesies. He reminded King Emanuel of the °° visit, 
seventy years ago, of Your Majesty’s illustrious grand- 
father,” and happily declared that then, as now, “ it signified 
the union of our armies on the field of battle.” Then 
the King’s mind travelled over the twenty-one years that 
have elapsed since the same guests were entertained by 
Edward VII. The period has been one of changes and 
vicissitudes. The King was able to say that there had 
endured through it an unbroken bond of friendship, and 
he made a brief allusion to that friendship being deep- 
rooted in the rich soil of European history, a phrase that 
every thoughtful mind will enlarge. In a sentence, he 
showed the great intellectual indebtedness of Great Britain 
to Italy, whose genius is apparent in our arts of architecture, 
painting and music, while upon literature it was exerted 
at its earliest and most impressionable age. ‘Thus, in brief, 
dgnified language he expressed the feelings that permeate 
England to-day. 


\/ISCOUNT LASCELLES and the members of the 

Scapa Society who listened to his presidential address 
last Friday have reason to congratulate themselves on a 
success that has been largely won by enlisting the sympathies 
of ‘hose concerned and getting public opinion on their 
side. The more people crowd into towns the more jealous 
they become of interference with the rural landscape. 
Probably, on returning to their former haunts they are 
shocked by what they had grown accustomed to while 
liv'ng in the country. At any rate, it is evident that the 
rovement to get rid of the huge advertisement signs 
s attered over the country met with the same approval 
‘aat has been extended to the movement for suppressing 
1e litter that tourists are accustomed to leave behind in 
ur open spaces. One of the speakers at the meeting 
gave the clue to the most promising form of procedure 
in regard to this grievance when he said that they should 
tackle the young people in the schools and create a prejudice 
against litter of all kinds. It says a great deal for the 
motoring advertising societies, both the oil companies 
and Dunlop’s, that, in the words of Lord Lascelles, they 
have “behaved admirably, some of them abandoning 
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contracts which ran into thousands of pounds.” If all 
of them follow this course, it is evident that no one will 
suffer. A special success to which the president directed 
attention was the removal of the advertisements from the 
Stadium at Wembley after the secretary, Mr. Chubb, 
set the bali rolling by writing a letter to the papers to prevent 
these disfigurements from going on. 


A\S might be expected from the natural modesty of the 

writer, there is very little said about Mr. Bernard 
Darwin in the account of the battle between England and 
Scotland which, as usual, formed the prelude to the play 
for the amateur golf championship. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Croome, in the Morning Post, does not exaggerate when he 
acclaims Mr. Bernard Darwin as the hero of the day. It 
was no slight achievement to beat Mr. Edward Blackwell 
on his own links. This was no case of an adversary being 
out of form, as is proved by the fact that the first four holes 
were all halved in fours. It was after the tenth green 
that Darwin developed his most formidable play. ‘That 
was in the afternoon. In the morning, it is true that he 
and his partner were responsible for a failure in the English 
foursome team, but it was one of those failures in which 
the losers had proved themselves as good as the winners. 
The issue was decided at the last hole, which Burrell and 
Kyle won by a brilliant three. Darwin played thoroughly 
well in the match, although a little handicapped by the fact 
that his partner, good player as he is, failed in length. 
It was, however, a well and closely fought game. The 
day will be notable in the annals of golf were it only for 
the fact that this is the first occasion on which England 
has beaten Scotland at St. Andrews. Some will, no doubt, 
hold that Tolley contributed most to the victory, but 
comparisons, as the poet says, are “ odorous”; ‘Tolley 
is an established champion, Darwin has not yet achieved 
that distinction, though often within a hairbreadth of 
doing so. 

JUNE SABBATH. 


The grey mare comes down to the meadow-pond to drink, 
And plunges her hoofs there by the miry brink 

Where, amid sharp flags children fear to hold, 

lowers the queen-iris and the marigold : 


To-day there will be no bit or rein, she knows: 
No tugging at the wain, nor shouts nor loutish blows ; 
Leisure she shall have to drink and munch and sleep 
Under a wide tree where grass is cool and deep ; 


In the warm air no sounds to her sunny pasture come 
But sound of birds twittering and brown bees’ hum ; 
The long lanes are peaceful, no loud wheels lurch ; 
And folk are all gone down the dusty road to church : 


Quiet all afternoon shall the grey mare lie, 
And sunburnt children her broad back will spy 
Through a gap in the thicket, and pause, wide-eyed, to stare, 
Gathering honeysuckle and wild roses there. 
A. J. McGrocu. 


OW, for visitors to our country, especially from the 
Dominions, is the time of sight-seeing, for pacing old 
terraces beneath the lilac and exploring long tapestry-clad 
galleries generously thrown open by their possessors since 
antiquity. "This summer there are more opportunities than 
usual. Besides Knole, Penshurst, Chatsworth and Haddon, 
which throughout the year are open several days a week 
and display ideally what the English home is like, two other 
great houses will open their doors. This Friday and 
Saturday Hatfield will be accessible during the Elizabethan 
féte; and on June 11th Ham House, Petersham, will 
be shown on a similar occasion. ‘These are in many ways 
the fullest and finest of their periods, having been the 
homes of great Ministers respectively of James I and 
Charles II. And they have scarcely been touched, save for 
repairs, since those times. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Times, Mr. K. B. 
Brereton, who farms five hundred acres of pasture 
and arable land in Norfolk, has described a very simple 
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plan for making summer time fit in to farm work. As 
everybody knows, the grievance of agriculture is that if 
work is started at six o’clock summer time, which means 
five o’clock by the sun, the dew is often so heavy as to make 
it impossible to get to work on the cutting or ingathering 
of the harvest. His plan, which he says was adopted when 
summer time commenced, was to start the labourers at 
seven o’clock instead of six, and the plan has acted very 
well on a farm of mixed husbandry. It still leaves the dairy 
farmers in the lurch, but, as he philosophically observes, 
“not all farmers are purveyors of milk.” 'To alleviate the 
surprised reluctance of the cow when asked to fill the milk 
pail an hour before the usual time is a problem that still 
awaits solution. 


[N connection with the Access to Mountains Bill a great 

deal has been said and written as to the stags of the 
Grampians having banished the Highland crofters from 
their tiny holdings. ‘Those, however, who have the most 
intimate knowledge of the country under discussion, and 
who most deeply regret its increasing depopulation, are 
only too well aware of the fact that it is not the deer forests 
that have displaced the old inhabitants of the glens, but 
the implacable forces of relentless nature. The thin, 
poor soil of those craggy steeps, the vast outcrops of sheer 
rock, above all the unbelievably wet, short summers and 
long, cold winters mean ruin to agriculture. The man 
who encouraged—in some cases enforced—emigration to 
a new land beyond the seas where men and women could 
enjoy the amenities of existence and could lead the honest, 
independent, self-respecting lives of ordinary human 
beings, was a benefactor to the Highland crofter, not a 
selfish oppressor, as he is too often represented to be. 
He turned his barren mountains to the only purpose for 
which they were fit—grazing ground for the wild red deer. 
And, incidentally, he gave well paid employment and decent 
habitation to a host of keepers, gillies, stalkers and their 
families: such well paid employment and such decent 
habitation as the crofter had never known. 


“ AND how about sheep-farming in those regions ?” 
one may ask. ‘The sheep is a comparatively recent 
importation into the Highlands of Scotland; in certain 
districts, such as the head of Glenshee, where the high 
hills are covered almost to their summits with short, sweet 
grass, he does well and, as a rule, he shares that pasture 
with the stag. But the heather-covered mountains are 
not adapted to his needs, and on them he has never proved 
a success. Moreover, in these days of keen competition 
with Colonial wool and Colonial mutton, it is only the rich 
man who can, anywhere in these islands, be a successful 
flockmaster. Before the advent of the sheep droves of pigs 
and herds of shaggy Highland cattle were, every spring, 
driven up to pasture on the highest slopes of the mountains. 
The crofters and their families moved up with them and 
there lived in rough shacks until the cold winds of autumn 
drove them down to their homes in the glen. But the 
Education Act wrote “ Finis’ to that story, for it decreed 
that every boy and girl under the age of fourteen should 
daily attend school. Thus deprived of his family of herds, 
the crofter was forced to give up his pigs and his cattle, 
and to abandon the high mountain pasturage to the stag. 


OME very astonishing figures appeared recently in a 
weekly newspaper with regard to the terrible nuisance 

the rabbit has become in Australia. With the prickly 
pear covering millions of acres in the northern and hotter 
regions of the continent and with rabbits everywhere, 
Australian farmers really have a poor time of it. In New 
South Wales alone the loss caused by the rabbit consuming 
the pasture is reckoned as {25,000,000 per annum. This 
amount of pasturage would feed 30 million sheep. It is 
calculated that the rabbits have taken possession of over 
150 million acres in that State alone, where nearly £'7,000,000 
have been spent in putting up wire fencing. No amount 
of killing seems to reduce the plague, and the dead rabbits, 
with the exception of the skins, seem to be valueless. The 
creatures are trapped, skinned, and then thrown away, 
the result being an enormous increase in blow flies, which 
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are said to have been practically unknown before the intro- 
duction of the rodent. In New South Wales {£12,000 a 
year is spent in endeavouring to deal with this peculiarly 
unpleasant insect. At the present time attempts are b. ing 
made to deal with the matter commercially. Some 
87 million rabbits are destroyed each year, their skins bcing 
valued at nearly £1,250,000. It is proposed to use the 
bodies of the rabbits as chick meal or as a fertiliser. 


“THE extraordinary fecundity of the creature is probzbly 

the cause of its spreading so quickly and so widcly, 
and passing beyond the control of man. Many litiers 
are produced in the course of the year; the number of 
young born in each litter is from five to eight. It does 
not seem to be really known who introduced the rabbit 
into Australia: if it were, a Commination Service might 
be held. But at the time of the greatest prosperity in 
Australia a misguided individual introduced three couples 
of rabbits. In a short time the neighbouring district 
became a rabbit warren. So fast do rabbits breed that 
a single pair under favourable circumstances would produce 
in three years between 13 and 14 million descendants. 
To deal with so great a plague weasels, stoats and mongooses 
were introduced, but the cure was worse than the disease, 
for these misguided carnivores scorned the rabbits and 
fed upon poultry, and soon became almost as great a trouble 
as that they were called in to check. The inoculation of 
epizooic diseases has also failed. 


REST. 


When the work is done and lazily, 
I bathe in the warmth of the sinking sun, 
I lie and listen to the drone of the bee, 
The grasshopper’s whirr, the rippling run 
Of some near brook. : 
A boy is bringing 
Some cows to the meadow. An old gate 
Creaks and the cows troop through, lowing 
And swishing their tails. . . . 

Across the sky 
A vagrant cloud goes bustling by, 
Hurrying and skurrying lest it is late, 
To be with the sun when it dips to bed, 
To wait and receive in one glorious ray 
The sun’s last kiss of ruby red, 
And promise man—as the shepherds say— 
The delight of another summer day. 


All nature stops and in the calm, 
Listens and waits for the evening psalm 
Of the nightingale, poured out in praise 
Of twilight hours and summer days— 
Ah, God: To sleep and sleeping be 
Swept on to dim eternity, 
And there to hear the echo still 
Of bursting chord and rippling trill. 
R. G. NAPIER. 


“THE most remarkable passage in Lord Grey of Fallodon’ 

discourse to the Royal Society of Literature on “ Th: 
Pleasure of Reading” was his arraignment of so many 
modern inventions as being distracting to the reader. The 
penny post was the first offender from this point of view 
by consuming a vast amount of time in correspondence that 
is ‘‘ unnecessary, trivial or irksome.” On the other hand, 
railways had provided in long journeys a great opportunity 
for reading, but the motor car was altogether unfavourable. 
Weare sure that many will echo his description of a telephone 
as a deadly disappointment. ‘‘ It minced time into frag- 
ments and frayed one’s spirit.”” Wireless was an invention 
to divert attention from reading, while the picture-papers 
diverted people not only from reading but from thought. 
We are afraid that these are obstacles that will have to 
be put up with; but every thinker will endorse the 
opinion of Lord Grey that in these times of hustle it is 
more than ever necessary to keep refreshing the mind with 
the great and stimulating thoughts enshrined in literature. 
That need not involve a vast amount of time ; reading the 
briefest poem or a passage of great prose is conducive 
to that inner peace which is the only true happiness. 
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has again been raised. Its importance dates from the 


- HE curious point of the function of Charing Cross Station 
im when the two rival companies ran their Continental 


tim 

pas. enger services from there and Victoria. It is now many 
year's since any but local, or at most tolerable, as opposed 
to ast, trains used Charing Cross. Granted that the 


Ke: ¢ section of the Southern Railway still comprises two 
mo:e or less separate systems, the old London, Chatham 
and Dover lines serving North and East Kent and the old 
South Eastern meandering through the pleasant fields of 
Mid-Kent. Granted that it would be impossible to alter 
them: that is not the point. The point is that the traffic 
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to Charing Cross could be run equally conveniently from 
a terminus at Waterloo. For the majority of passengers 
it would probably, in fact, be more convenient, since large 
numbers wish to proceed either City-wards over Waterloo 
Bridge (or its equivalent) or over Westminster Bridge. 
The remainder, who would in any case proceed to the 
Piccadilly or northern areas, would lose no time whatever 
by merely getting into a taxi, tube or "bus a little earlier. 
This aspect of the Charing Cross Bridge scheme, though 
it would not, perhaps, be in the purview of the Fine Arts 
Commission, will be dealt with if the question is handed 
over to the new Traffic Authority. 





NIGHTINGALES 


By M. H. 


ESS than ten miles from London, and within walking 
distance from my hcuse, is a small wood about one 
hundred yards square. Nightingales love this little 
wood and have made their nests there for the past 
twenty-three years. About the second week in April, 
in every one of those twenty-three years, a friend of mine has 
visited the wood to welcome back the nightingales, and never 
once have they disappointed him. Although house-builders 
have now encroached almost to the very edge of the wood, 
and although schoolchildren roam all over it, gathering wild 
flowers, the birds still make their nursery here. 

When April comes my friend walks across the fields, and 
at the stile pauses and listens for the deep, clear notes that 
no other British bird can utter. Then he crosses the road and 





~ 





NEAR LONDON 


CRAWFORD. 


goes into the wood. On one of these April days he had 
hardly entered before a nightingale flew out of a small nut 
bush on to the dead branch of an oak about a yard above his 
head, and there poured out his song as if greeting an old acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps Izaak Walton felt as my friend felt then, when 
he wrote : 

But the nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet 
loud music out of her little instrumental throat that it might make man- 
kind to think that miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight, when the 
very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, 
the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling 
of her voice, might well be lifted above earth and say, ‘‘ Lord, what music 
hast thou provided for the saints in Heaven, when thou affordest bad men 


such music on earth!” 


STANDING BOLDLY UPRIGHT. 
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THE HEN BIRD DID NOT LIKE THE SNAPPING OF THE SHUTTER, HAVING LOST ALL 


FEAR, SHE STOOD ON THE EDGE OF THE 
ALTHOUGH SHE PLUCKILY STOOD STILL. 


NEST, FEATHERS LOOSE, LOOKING QUITE HAPPY. 
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““ARE YOU TO BE TRUSTED ?”’ SHE SEEMED TO ASK US. THEN SHE STOOPED, AND CAREFULLY AND DELIBERATELY 


TURNED THE EGGS. 





THE HEN BIRD SAT VERY COMFORTABLY IN THE NEST, WATCHING THE MALE BIRD ON THE EGGS. 


THE CUP OF THE NEST WAS 
US WITH A CALM AND FRIENDLY EYE. 


VERY DEEP, AND HE DID NOT NEARLY FILL IT. 
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On that occasion, as my friend watched and listened, another 
htingale began singing at the far side of the wood, and so exactly 
s' silar were the notes that they sounded like an echo of the first 
p-d’s song. The nightingale on the oak branch puffed out his 
fc thers, drooped his wings, and spread his tail, as if in defiance. 
<, ddenly he dropped to some low bushes and flew in the direction 
o the other bird, which was rapidly approaching. They met 
i; the centre of the wood, and then began a fierce tussle; they 
forght like little game cocks, tails spread, tumbling over and 
o: or, snapping their bills, and uttering sharp, musical notes that 
n zht almost be called singing. This lasted for a full minute, 
| then the intruder retreated, the other driving him right 


a 
out of the wood to another smaller wood on the other side 
of the road. The victor returned immediately, and began 


singing again, louder than ever, on the same dead oak 
branch, proclaiming his ownership of the wood by right of 
Cc ynquest. 

So carefully do the nightingale and his mate choose the 
scot for their home that, although my friend has searched assi- 
duously every year, he never found a nest till last spring. That 
they always built a nest and reared a family was certain, because, 
in June, the long-legged, spotted little fledglings were to be 
seen, but the whereabouts of the nest was a mystery. 

Then, last year, quite by chance, a nest was found. It 
was one day in the last week in May that we heard the bird 
singing. As we entered the wood he saw us and began flying 
round in an excited manner, making that shrill, plaintive sound 
peculiar to all members of the thrush family. This was a 
sign that we were near his nest. No hen was to be seen, and we 
concluded that 
she was sitting. 
Then we began 
to search in 
earnest, carefully 
inspecting every 
likely spot. But 
we seemed 
doomed to dis- 
appointment, for 
we searched for 
more than two 
hours without 
result. Then we 
turned to leave 
the wood, as it 
was growing dusk. 
At the gate my 
friend chanced to 
throw a small 
stick into some 
bushes, and, to 
our great surprise, 
out flew a_ bird 
that, by its colour, 
we knew to be a 
nightingale. The 
secret was dis- 
covered at last! 
Carefully we 
moved aside the 
brambles and net- 
tles, and there 
was the beautiful 
nest, containing 
five olive-brown 
eggs. It was 
built close to the 
ground, and was about toins. across. The outside was made 
of skeleton oak leaves, and the centre, perfectly cup-shaped, 
was lined with fibre. The whole structure was very compact 
and yet so fragile that it would have fallen to pieces if removed. 

The owner of the wood readily gave us permission to erect 
. hide there, and next day we started off to photograph the birds 
ind the nest. There were many obstacles to overcome. Not 
mly had the birds selected the darkest portion of the wood, 
where it was shaded by tall oak trees during the greater part of 
the day, but the nest was so near the edge of the wood that all 
our movements could easily be seen from the roadside. Several 
inquisitive people, including a policeman, entered the wood to 
satisfy their curiosity. They walked past the hide, making it 
necessary for us to turn the lens in the opposite direction, so 
that they might not discover our secret. Anyone who has 
tried bird photography under these conditions will appreciate 
our difficulties. 

In order to get as full an exposure as possible we used a 
20in. lens working at 4.5. The tripod had to carry a weight 
of glb., and the legs were being continually forced into the soft 
ground, thus throwing the nest out of focus. A few very good 
snapshots were spoiled in this way. 

After the foliage had been carefully drawn to one side 
and fastened down, it was several minutes before the hen would 
return to the exposed nest. She did not like being deprived of 
the protecting foliage and forced to sit in the open, like a tern 
on the beach. She would creep through under the foliage at 
the back of the nest, look at the eggs, and then disappear into a 
bush several yards away. Many times she went through this 
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performance, till the male bird, which had been singing all the time 
as if to encourage her and to assure her that all was well, seemed 
suddenly to lose patience with her, and attempted to drive her 
on by chasing her and flapping his wings at her. All the time 
he was doing this he was singing sweet, soft notes ; but she would 
not be persuaded. 

So my friend left the hide and fixed a branch over the nest. 
Almost at once this had the desired effect. The male bird came 
and sang in a near-by bush in full view of the hide, and, seeing 
the branch, flew to it, and then settled down on the eggs. His 
photograph was secured, as well as an interesting fact, for I 
had always understood that observers had not been able to 
determine whether the male nightingale assisted with incubation. 
He was sitting for about twenty minutes before the hen came 
creeping up at the back. He heard her coming and left the nest, 
flying back to the bush, and singing as though to give her courage. 
She hopped on to the branch and peeped down at the eggs. In 
snapping her in this position the shutter startled her very much. 
She instantly vanished, and we feared she would not return. sut 
in less than a minute she was back again, standing boldly upright 
on the branch. Again the shutter frightened her, and, as she 
flew away, the branch slipped down out of position. I quietly 
replaced it, and she returned immediately, not on to the branch but 
on to the edge of the nest, where she sat with feathers loose, 
looking quite happy and unafraid. The shutter snapped again, 
but, though she did not like it, she did not go away: she had 
evidently decided that the noise was harmless; she turned her 
back to us, stooped, and carefully and quite deliberately turned 
the eggs. Again she was snapped, but this time she took no 
notice at all, 
and settled down 
on the eggs. So 
bold had she 
become now that 
she would not 
leave the nest. 
We wanted a few 
more pictures 
in other positions, 
so we tried tc 
induce her to 
move. But we 
had to leave the 
hide and walk 
towards her before 
she would oblige 
us. She had com- 
pletely lost all her 
fear. Though she 
would not fly 
away, she _ stood 
up on the edge 
of the nest, and 
we secured two 
more good _ pic- 
tures of her. Then, 
fearing to disturb 
her too much, we 
decided to go 
away. If we had 
stayed too long 
the pair might 
possibly have 
deserted the nest. 
So we untied the 
foliage and 
branches and put 
everything back in its original position. Just before we went we 
peeped through the leaves, and saw the hen sitting closely 
down on the eggs, her eyes shut. As we left the wood the male 
bird sang farewell to us. 

Judging from the appearance of the eggs, it was evideat 
that incubation was well advanced, and ten days later we went 
back, hoping to find the young ones a week old. But on nearing 
the wood we heard the nightingale singing as loudly as ever. 
Something was amiss, for a nightingale never sings after his family 
arrives. Our conjecture was correct, for we found the nest empty. 
Our secret had been discovered and someone had stolen the eggs. 
Probably the young had never been hatched, for the nest was 
quite clean, and for the same reason it is almost certain that 
neither carrion crows nor field mice were responsible, though 
both are very common in the neighbourhood. Crows generally 
pull a nest to pieces, and mice eat the eggs in the nest, leaving 
the fragments of shell behind. At least, that has been our 
experience. 

But the nightingales were both there. They were busy 
again carrying materials to build a new nest. By this time 
the undergrowth was getting very dense, affording them good 
cover and making it very difficult to find the new nursery they 
were making. And we did not try to find it. This time we 
left them alone with their secret. We were well rewarded, for, 
on visiting the wood some weeks later, we saw, sitting on a stump, 
two young ones, looking very much like young robins. They were 
spotted all over, but greyer in colour than young robins, and they 
had also longer legs and beaks. While we were watching the 
babies the parents came and fed them with insects. 


TO SEE IF WE HAD DISTURBED THEM. 
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SOME NOTES ON YACHTING 


By Sir WILLIAM 


HE British nation is a seafaring nation, our islands are 

sea girt, and the old spirit of the Vikings is still with 

us. Yachting, therefore, makes a special appeal to 

us. We love the open air, the sunshine and the 

breeze and billow. The spirit of daring and enterprise 
associated with yachting adds a charm which fascinates our 
sporting instinct. 

Those who can afford the stately schooner or the big yawl 
have the added attraction of travel, carrying, as it were, their 
homes on their backs ; but, in the big vessel, we lose the sense 
of adventure, we know that “ blow high or blow low ” our ship 
can take care of herself, and the navigation of a tortuous channel 
or the entrance of a harbour by night give us no concern, we 
know that we are in the hands of a skipper who is acquainted 
with every inch of the coast. Nor have we much share in the 
handling of a big yacht. An occasional pull on the mainsheet 
is all we are asked for, an expert crew are there to do the rest. 

The object of these notes is mainly to bring into prominence 
the attractions which the small yacht and the sailing boat have 
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for young men and to encourage them to join our ranks of 
yachtsmen. The small craft afford all the delight of sailing, 
with the stirring charm of adventure added. We become part 
of our boat, and in return she responds to our every wish. Our 
experiences at times may be of the rough and tumble order, 
but it is all part of the game and we love it. That gale of wind 
and sudden squall which overtook us, giving us scarce time to 
tie a reef down ; that harbour which we must make, even in 
the dark, flanked by big sandbanks, the harbour lights scarcely 
visible, involve a risk and give a thrill of pleasure and afford 
food for many a yarn on a long winter’s evening ; or, it may be, 
the excitement of a closely contested race still lingers in our 
memories—the flying start, our effort to get a windward position 
close up to the line, that hard beat to windward in a lump 
of a sea, when we lay along the weather-rail dowsed by flying 
spray as the passing waves flung their crests on board. We 
recall the ‘‘ Ready about,” when we sprang to our stations ; 
‘ Helm’s a-lee ” and we slacked away the lee sheets and gathered 
in the weather ones, while our ship went about on the other 
tack and our helmsman conned his sails to see that every stitch 
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was drawing and doing its work. Or, it may be, we were maki 
for a turning-buoy on the port tack: we had got our spinnal 
ready, the boom waiting to be run out, the sail carefully coil < 
up on deck or down the fore-scuttle ready for hoisting. V 
had the lead, but our adversary was coming up fast, with a bi 
of sheet on the starboard tack. Would she cut us out and g 
the turn? We luffed all we dared, but she overhauled us, 
rounded the buoy, and romped away before the wind for the 
flagship. We knew she would luff out to prevent our passing 
her on the run to windward; we therefore kept broad away 
to leeward, and we luckily found the breeze fresher, and when 
next we met and drew together, happily found we had regained 
our leading position, and got the gun as the winner. These 
are only a few of the many incidents of everyday yacht racing, 
which I recall with infinite pleasure. They are the sunny 
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memories of my young days. 
When we arrived at our moorings we had to make ready t 
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get under way again for ournext port. We were wet, we were 
hungry, our little cabin was filled with wet sails, on the top of 
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which we had to sleep, and when we arrived at our next port we 
had to hunt for the secretary to get a copy of the club’s sailing rules 
and the course we had to sail. This was a serious inconvenience 
and a source of great trouble and many protests, no two clubs 
having the same rules. It was ventilated by me in letters to 
the Field in 1873, and led to the founding of the Yacht Racing 
Association in 1875. 

We must pay our tribute of admiration to the splendid 
and active part taken by our steam yachts and their owners 
in the Great War. There is no record of the work they did 
and the losses they incurred in patrolling our shores, looking 
for mines and enemy submarines. Some day I hope it will be 
written. It will be a brilliant testimony to the patriotism of 
yachting men and to their skill and ability in handling their 
craft and to the excellent service they rendered. 

The halcyon days of yachting of last century were from 
1850 to 1900, when golf and motoring became strong com- 
petitors. The days of cruising in motors are, however, I think, 
numbered. The by-ways of the country with all their leafy 
loveliness are now invaded by the chars-a-bancs, which not only 
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de troy the pleasure of motoring, but render it 
a jangerous pastime. 

My earliest association with yachting was 
in 1856, when I raced in the Presto, a centre- 
bo.rd boat of about eight tons, belonging to the 
Bir:enhead Model Yacht Club. This club was 
yer popular for some years till the advent of the 
Am-rican centre-board boat, the Truant, which 
ed all before her. The next development 
le small yacht was the ten-tonner, an excel- 
lent little craft, large enough to make a passage 
frou port to port and easily handled by a crew 
of four. The ten-tonner, under the patronage 
of the Cheshire Yacht Club and the Mudhook 
Clu on the Clyde, soon became the fashionable 
small boat, and the names of the Lily, Mystic, 
Charm and Pastime are still familiar to us. 

The ten-tonners were the precursors of the 
twenty-tonners, which for many years held the 
first place among small craft, and gave most 
excellent sport. The names of the Vanessa, 
Lizzie, Sunshine and Quickstep are remembered 
as those of some of the crack twenty-tonners, while 
the Norman, Muriel and Foxhound were the great 
prizewinners in the forty-ton class. Eight or 
ten vessels in every class could always be relied 
on to put in an appearance at the starting line, 
and they were sailed with all the boldness and 
skill of men who knew their work. 

The Royal Thames rule of measurement 
was then in vogue, and Fife at Fairlie, Hatcher 
at Southampton and Ratsey at Cowes turned out 
yachts not only of great speed, but staunch 
weatherly craft. The progress of yacht designing 
was rapid: straight stems and sternposts, and 
rounded bilges quickly gave way to raked stern- 
posts and cut-away stems with an increasing 
rise and length of floor. The Thames rule 
placed no limit upon length or sail area, so yachts 
became longer and longer, with a great spread of 
canvas, stability being obtained by heavy lead 
keels. In course of time all the ballast was 
carried on the keel, and the beam, owing to the 
increase in length, became so reduced that it 
was almost an engineer’s job to stay the mast. 
Probably the most extreme vessel was the Tara. 
This stretching of the old Thames rule forced 
the Yacht Racing Association to take action and 
to appoint a measurement committee, which 
formulated a new measurement rule, in this 
length and sail area were duly recognised and 
taxed. Under this rule many excellent and 
wholesome vessels were built, good sea boats with 
a reasonable draft of water and ample freeboard, 
while their overhangs fore and aft secured for 
them an increase of length of waterline when 
pressed. 

Space will not permit me to dwell upon our 
large cutters, such as the Britannia, Vanduara, 
Irex, Oimara and Phosphorus, or upon the 
splendid fleet of cutters we sent out to America 
in the hope of bringing back the America’s cup. 

We must now consider the smaller yachts, 
upon which our hopes of restoring the sport and 
bringing. up a race of Corinthians are now centred. 
The six and twelve metre classes of the Y.R.A. 
Promise to awaken the dormant interest in 
yachting. Their cost to build, although still 
high, is not beyond the reach of many yachting 
men, and the cost of sailing is not excessive, as 
the paid hands are limited to four in the twelve- 
metre class and to two in the six-metre boats. 
Last year Fife gave us in the Vanity a very 
beautiful craft. Nicholson is building a twelve- 
mete boat from a design by Mylne; another is 
be'ag built in Norway, and yet another at 
G sport. These, together with last year’s 

ssels, will form a splendid class which will 
rouse much interest. 

The six-metre class also gives promise of 
capital sport. They are moderate in cost to build 
and to sail, and are essentially amateurs’ yachts. 
I am now building one, designed by Percy 
Crossley, of mahogany, with laid decks and 
hollow spars. The cost, complete, will be £420. 
The six-metre boat is rather small to sail from 
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AN EIGHT METRE, WITH ROLLER BOOM, IN A SQUALL. 
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A TYPE OF THE REDWING CLASS. 
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SOLENT SUNBEAMS. 


A TURN TO WINDWARD. 





BECALMED OFF THE SOUTH BRAMBLE. 
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port to port following 
the regattas, but can be 
transported by r: ilway. 
Last year this class 
had some capital ‘acing 
on the Solent wth the 
Americans, who sent 
over four boas to 
compete. The ! ritish 
vessels prove the 
victors. This yc .r the 
return matches will 
take place in Am :rica, 
We shall have quite a 
fleet of six-metre oats, 
which are bound to 
create much_ interest 
and enthusiasm. 
This brings us to 
speak of the very small 
yacht and the sailing 
boat. We are rich in 
this country in 
estuaries, rivers, har- 
boursand inland waters 
for small boat sailing, 
and we have innumer- 
able small boat clubs 
round our coasts which 
are training a splendid 
band of amateur sailors. 
The small yachts are 
about twenty-four to 
thirty feet over all, with 
a large cockpit and 
rigged as cutters or 
sloops,with iron ballast. 
They cost in pre-war 
times {100 to {200 
to build. These vessels 
are much in use for 
week-end cruising. 
Then we have the 18- 
footer, an open _ boat 
carrying a lug sail and 
jib, with no ballast, but 
centreboards, and 
manned by four ama- 
teurs. ‘These boats are 
very popular for 
harbour work, and are 
claimed to be the best 
school for seamanship 
in the world. ‘Their 
cost is quite small, from 
£30 to £60, and the 
upkeep very light. 
These are the types of 
small boats now s0 
popular, manned by 
amateurs who ciub 
together to employ a 
yachtsman to look a‘ter 
the fleet when in /ar- 
bour and to do ‘he 
necessary odd jobs in 
repairs. In many hir- 
bours the fleet is hau ed 
up when not requiied, 
so that the cost of 
maintenance and »- 
keep is quite small. 
Although clas 
racing calls forth a 
knowledge of sail dr || 
and exercises the sk: | 
of the helmsman,whic) 
impart to it a gre:t 
charm, yet the ski! 
required to handle 
small yacht or sailin; 
boat with grace and 
safety is greater than 
is necessary to control 
the movements of 2 
large one. In the smal! 
vessel a delicacy is 
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quired in every touch of the helm and gear, and forethought 
provide for or to avoid emergencies which in a large craft 
ould never occur. 

I have built, owned and raced many small craft, two twenty - 
ners and a fifty-ton yawl, but I have always been glad to 
>t back to my little 2}-rater, which I sail with one hand (amateur) 

.ad which in my eighty-second year ! steered to victory against 
velve competitors. It may be my last race, but my heart will 
ways be with the small classes, which are the training school 
Corinthians. 
The Yacht Racing Association have recently introduced 
r2ft. dinghy class, for which they are prepared to furnish 
omplete drawings and specification, their object being that all 
he boats shall be alike. ‘They have good beam, 5ft. 3ins., and 
the sail area is limited to 125ft. ‘These boats upon inland 
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FINE sunny morning in May, in the most beautiful 

setting in the world—a shady old garden in a chalk- 

stream valley in the South of England. An ancient 

lawn, drenched with sparkling dewdrops. ‘‘ The moan 

of doves ”’ (wood-pigeons, in this case) ‘‘ in immemorial 
elms, and murmuring of innumerable bees.’”’ The whole valley 
is full of bees. We have a flourishing bee club in every village. 
“Myriads of rivulets running ” not through the lawn, 
as in Tennyson’s “‘ Princess,” but through the rank grass of the 
water-meadows, where we get glimpses of marsh marigolds 
blazing yellow in the sunshine beyond the dark shadows of 
the garden. 

The singing birds are in full chorus, glorying in the joys 
of parenthood and rejoicing in the strenuous labour of gathering 
supplies from an abundant store for their young nestlings. 
Most of our young blackbirds and thrushes are now fully fledged 
and flown; the anxieties attending their maintenance have 
passed, and the parent birds are enjoying their independence 
even more than their labour. We also have the nests of linnets, 
of warblers, of wrens, of pied wagtails (in an ivied wall) and, 
best of all, a pair of goldfinches have built among the blossoms 
of a horse chestnut tree. About the cuckoo and its monotonous 
note the less said the better, excepting that it does recall scenes 
and surroundings treasured in a fly-fisher’s memory. 

The white petals of pear blossom lie like snow at the foot 
of the trees in the orchard. Pink-tipped apple blossom is at its 
best. Pinker peach blossom is over. The peachlets are already 
swelling on the hot wall. Bluebells and pheasant-eye narcissi 
(the air heavy with their perfume) are in full bloom on the shady 
banks of the garden stream. There are lilacs galore, in full flower 
and scent, both the white and the ‘“‘lilac’’ variety. There is 
no other name for the colour unless, perhaps, the ‘‘ puce’’ of 
our grandmothers’ silk gowns would answer the purpose. 

Such is the setting for the sport of the most fortunate of 
mankind — fly-fishers ——in the month of May in these parts, 
in early June elsewhere, with the very best of the season before 
them. 

Let us pass through the meadow, under the mild gaze of 
sleek cows chewing the cud contentedly after grazing gluttonously 
on the rich grass bordering the river bank. When we reach the 
stream we can see every trout in it, close to the bottom, motion- 
less, resting after last night’s orgy of mayfly diet. They seem 
visibly fatter than they were a day or two ago! ‘ What,” 
asked an eminent friend of me once, “ is the place of the mayfly 
in creation ?’’ I have since been seeking for the answer. It 
is difficult enough to discover one’s own place therein. You can 
moralise about it as much as you like. If the subject appeals 
to you, you can follow old Izaak, of angling fame, during these 
days in the year when “the fly’ is up and trout forsake all 
caution in pursuit thereof, and you can ponder upon the sad 
results of gluttony : 

And when the tim’rous trout I wait 

To take, and he devours my bait, 

How poor a thing I sometimes find 

Will captivate a greedy mind: 
And when none bite I praise the wise, 
Whom vain alluremenis ne’er surprise. 


Those trout at the bottom of the river may be moralising, but, 
if they have their deserts, they are much more likely to be suffering 
from acute indigestion. I shall never forget their behaviour 
yesterday evening, gobbling up the delicacies from the over- 
loaded supper-table that passed over their heads when the first 
great fleets of mayfly were going down. One fish that I caught 
was filled with large juicy flies to the very lips. He had not had 
time to swallow any more when he gulped at my counterfeit. 
That is the word for which I have been searching, “ gulping.”’ 
The rise of a trout at a mayfly can only be described as a gulp, 
and a noisy one at that; very different from the gentle opening 
and closing of the jaws to take in one of the tiny dry flies with 
which one tries to tempt him at other times and seasons. 
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waters or land-locked harbours form an excellent nursery for 
our boys. They can be furnished with buoyancy tanks which 
will float them in event of an accident, but the crew cf such a 
craft should know how to swim. 

I have one word of advice to give. If possible, have your 
boat partly decked with a cockpit—it will add much to your 
comfort and safety—and have all your belaying pins on a rail 
at the fore end of the cockpit easily accessible, and your cleat 
or belaying pin for your jib-sheet inside the cockpit convenient 
to the helmsman. 

You will aspire in course of time to a larger yacht in order 
to do a little cruising round our coasts, therefore spend your 
winter evenings in studying navigation, and take out your 
certificate as a master mariner, issued by the Board of ‘Trade. 
It gives an increased pleasure to cruising. 


AYFLY 


SOUTHCOTE. 


I fear that some of those trout must have other matters 
to ponder over besides the result of over-feeding. I landed 
several of them last night, and returned them to the water. 
This is not a form of procedure to be commended to true sports- 
men, but sometimes it is unavoidable. On nearly all dry-fly 
rivers there is a limit of size, and below that limit all fish must 
be returned. In this particular water I work to a limit of 2lb. 
weight. When trout can be seen from the side it is fairly easy 
to judge their size and to avoid casting over the smaller ones. 
When only the rises are visible, especially when they are rises 
to mayfly, it is impossible to avoid hooking fish below the standard 
weight. Then, especially after a long and severe struggle in 
the landing, it is almost impossible to detach a hook, embedded 
over the barb, quickly enough to avoid injury to the unfortunate 
trout concerned. Grasping the fish in the hand must cause 
damage. The solution is a simple one. Use hooks without 
barbs. 

The use of the barbless hook in fly-fishing comes to us from 
American sportsmen, who have been in the same quandary 
as we have when fishing preserved water on which a limit in 
the size of takeable fish obtains. After having experienced 
great difficulty in obtaining them, either from America or from 
Japan (in both of which countries they are in use), I have at 
last prevailed upon Messrs. Ogden Smith of St. James’s Street 
to tie flies on them for me, in two sizes, and after a thorough trial 
of the barbed and the barbless hook, culminating in last night’s 
experience, I have decided to stick to the barbless on the score 
both of mercy and of effectiveness. 

I have found that the small barbless hooks (size 07) pene- 
trate more easily, causing less strain on fine gut. They hold 
admirably while the fish is being played, and they are more 
easily detached when releasing undersized fish, which need 
not be touched with the hand at all, as a rule. This, from the 
point of view both of the fish and of the angler, is a great advan- 
tage. (I have not mentioned the ease with which a barbless 
hook can be detached from one’s garments or other obstructions 
to sport, on days when the “ hostility of inanimate objects ”’ 
is especially trying to the harassed fly-fisher, above all in a high 
wind.) When it came to using the barbless hook with larger, 
mayfly, sizes, I confess to having embarked upon the experiment 
with some trepidation. I found that my fears had been without 
foundation. The large barbless hooks proved to be just as 
effective as the smaller sizes. 

The culminating trial has just taken place, in an interval of 
writing this account. I hooked a large trout on a mayfly (barb- 
less hook). He played every trick known to his kind. He ran 
out line and jumped high out of the water twice. He pulled 
hard. He dived into a bed of weeds. He shook his head. 
He bolted both up-stream and down-stream, where I could not 
follow him. Once he came straight at me, slackening the line. 
While the line was slack he shook his head again, making a 
disturbance in the water, a supreme test of the holding-power 
of a hook without a barb. The hold held. When he seemed 
to be ready for the landing-net I felt for it, and found, to my 
horror, that I had dropped it in some undiscoverable spot. 
High rushes and sedges grew along my bank. I tried to land him 
between their stems, in my hat. I failed. He escaped and dived 
about among the rushes, bending my rod nearly double and 
straining it badly. I threw it away, hand-lined the fish on the 
gut, at the same time using the other hand to disentangle it 
from the rushes. After some minutes of acute anxiety I managed 
to get hold of the trout with my hand, and to heave him on to 
the bank beyond the rushes. It was not the fault of the barbless 
hook that I was obliged to play him for so long, beyond hope of 
his recovery. It was mine, for dropping my landing-net. For- 
tunately, he was only 2 oz. below the 2lb. limit. This experience 
has finally converted me to the barbless hook for dry-fly fishing. 
I hope that others who try it, either on the score of mercy or 
on the score of effectiveness, will come to a similar conclusion. 
There is one essential proviso: the point must be filed as sharp 
as a needle. 
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To revert to the old and new methods of fishing with a fly, 
whether the hook therein be barbed or barbless. ‘‘ You see 
it rains May butter’’ said Piscator to his pupil. And then: 
“First for a Mayfly; you may make his body with greenish 
coloured crewel, or willowish colour ; darkening it in most places 
with waxed silk or ribbed with black hair or some of them ribbed 
with silver thread, and such wings for the colour as you see the 
fly to have at that season, nay, at that very day on the water.” 
Such instructions might pass muster to-day, except for the omis- 
sion of all mention of a hackle, and excepting that, for myself, 
I should like the wings to be omitted altogether, unless of the 
sort that lie flat on the water like those of the “‘ spent gnat.”’ 
I wonder, in that connection, whether Izaak Walton, observant 
as he was, ever noticed the difference between the mayfly sub- 
imago, with its upward fluttering flight, and the zmago or spinner, 
dancing up and down in its hosts in the evening, and drifting 
down as a spent gnat after the object of its being is accom- 
plished ? 

When we come to methods, we find ourselves at variance 
with him. We can agree to this passage: ‘‘ Let me again tell 
you, that you keep as far from the water ’”’ (or the fish ?) “‘ as 
you can possibly, whether you fish with a fly or a worm.”’ But 
then comes this: ‘‘ Fish down the stream ; and when you fish 
with a fly, let no part of your line touch the water, but your fly 
only.”” What a scuttling of the trout to their shelters would 
result if one tried such methods to-day. One thinks of the modern 
method of fishing up-stream, yards of well greased line floating 
on the water below the trout, which sees only a few inches of 
the fine end of the cast attached thereto, and the fly by which 
he is expected to be deceived. Only by fishing up-stream can 
such results be achieved, and repeated if the fly is not taken at 
the first offer. In one matter, however, the Compleat Angler 
of old has never been surpassed—in his appreciation of the 
beauty of his surroundings. 

That brings us back to the mayfly and to its place in creation. 
Conceding that it causes trout to gulp and to gorge themselves, 
and that it tends to spoil dry-fly fishing as a sport by making 
things too easy for the fisherman, there remains one quality, 
its beauty. This we can find best when it appears in hordes 
in its natural surroundings, especially about the hour of sunset. 
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Never was this beauty impressed upon me more than it was 
last evening, just as the sun was dropping behind the downs 
which shelter our little valley. Only a few great artists could 
have done justice to that scene with a brush, and none—-except, 
perhaps, Ruskin—-with a pen. I cannot. 

The peaceful flow of the wide gleaming stream, reflect ng 
the glories of the sunset sky. The whole heaven from the zer ‘th 
to the horizon one molten mantling sea of colour and fire. Ev ry 
black bar turning to massy gold, every ripple and wave into 
unsullied shadowless crimson, and purple, and scarlet, and 
colours for which there are no words in language, and no idvas 
in the mind—things which can only be conceived when they «re 
visible. (Most of that is Ruskin, of course; I did not want to 
spoil it by sprinkling it with inverted commas.) All these glories 
are reflected in the surface, the outlines softened and blurred 
by the drifting filmy mists which are gathering under the banks. 
The scene so far is lacking in life, which must touch the right 
note. The whole air is teeming with clouds of mayfly. There 
is an endless beating of gauzy wings, showing the after-glow of 
the sky through their delicate transparency, their soft fluttering 
almost audible by reason of their multitude. 

Fishing has become too easy. Widening silver rings, made 
by rising trout, show all over the stream as the light fades away. 
Lay down the rod, and rest content with the strenuous battles 
of the evening and of the earlier day. It is worth while to linger 
a little to smoke a last pipe and to watch the last of the daylight, 
before we stroll home ‘‘rich in self-contentedness ’”’ through 
the purple night. 

The mayfly has its uses. Trout, swallows and martins 
have had a splendid supper. Now I want mine. 


Note.—(Barbless hook.) On the day following the writing 
of this article I went in the evening, between 6 and 7 p.m. 
(Summer time), in pursuit of a 3lb. trout, using a mayfly (spent 
gnat, ‘‘Guy”’ pattern) with barbless hook. In quick succession 
I hooked and landed trout of 1lb. 12 0z., 2lb., 1lb. 13 02, 
tlb. 13 0z., 2lb. 4 oz. and 2lb. 8 oz., missing only two, which took 
short. One of 1lb. 13 oz., in beautiful condition, was hooked only 
by a fin and took a very long time to land. The others were 
returned to the water, vigorous and uninjured. I then gave up 


the pursuit as unsporting, fish being too easy.—G. S 





LAWN TENNIS: 


IS Latin is weak— Disappointing in Greek ’— 
those of us who pursue lawn tennis balls with de- 
liberate parental tread receive from time to time, 
in scurvy acknowledgment of cheques, documents 
called reports in which an estimate of the capacity 

of our offspring is set forth in terse phrases. The accused spins 
a tale—quite a good tale—about what would be, in lawn tennis 
terms, his incredible ill luck with the bound, and the wind and 
the linesman, and the parent reflects that it must be a difficult 
job to find the right answer for an unknown examiner. His 
next reflection is that it must be an equally difficult job for the 
examiner to hit on the right order of merit with unknown can- 
didates—and that is the only test of critical acumen. Our 
official ranking, when it comes, will probably be correct enough ; 
but it will be produced with a crib—-the records of matches. 
Most of us would have backed Mr. Tilden last year to beat 
Mr. Johnston in the American Championship—as he did— 
but that would have been because we knew that Mr. Tilden had a 
habit of beating Mr. Johnston in that event; and those of us 
who follow the game closely and know the openings and the 
answers to them would have understood how he did it had we 
seen the match. But suppose that Mr. Tilden and Mr. Johnston 
had never met ; suppose they had come to Wimbledon unheralded 
in consecutive years from countries which have taken up the 
game only recently ; suppose Mr. Tilden to have won at Wimble- 
don in 1922 in the form he showed the year he took the Champion- 
ship from Mr. Patterson; and suppose Mr. Johnston to have 
won in 1923, as he did; would the experts have been at one 
in picking the winner of the American Championship? It is 
odds that they would have been divided equally into opposite 
camps, as they are when they discuss that fascinating subject, 
the selection of the best player of all time. You will find first- 
class players who have watched and played against all the 
champions maintain that H. L. Doherty was the best that has 
ever been seen and that R. F., but for his health, was better 
still; and you will find others to dismiss them as quite good 
for their time, but not to be considered with the American experts 
cf to-day. There are no records of matches played to settle the 
discussion. The fact is that while a spectator of some experience 
can place an unknown competitor in his class at a glance, it is 
extraordinarily difficult to place him in order of merit inside that 
class. That is true of all classes, but especially true of the top 
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KING THE WINNER 


class, where there is no obvious weakness to catch the eye and 
where the capacity to make strokes is too general to be the 
deciding factor. Indeed, the obvious weakness is not necessarily 
a reliable pointer. Mr. Gore in the days of his championships 
did very little volleying, and it suited him to have it thought 
that he was lucky to return balls to his backhand out of danger. 
Mr. S. H. Smith had to make-believe that a volley was a drive 
to hit the ball with any confidence, and yet he had a wonderful 
record in the Davis Cup. Neither is obvious strength in one or 
even several strokes a conclusive test. We know what happened 
when Mr. Patterson met Mr. Tilden at Wimbledon; but my 
recollection is that, before the match, opinion—experienced opinion 
—inclined to favour Mr. Patterson. He was to dictate the course 
of the match by the pace he would set with his service and his 
volleying. Most deceptive of all isall-round ability. A first-class 
all-round player winning looks irresistible, especially against a 
hard hitter. One forgets the hitter’s mistakes, does not realise 
that he may be giving away his direction and does not allow 
for the winner’s being allowed that extra fraction of a seconi 
or those extra inches over the net which make all the difference. 
And, indeed, the game may be all it looks, but the player, in 
exceptional conditions, unable to maintain it. Assume, again, 
the Mr. Johnston of last year to be unknown. You would whistle 
the first time you saw his forehand drive, and put it down as 
sporting fluke ; when he went on driving you would say, if thi; 
chap could volley there would be no beating him; after a back- 
hand smash had shown you that his volleying was up to his 
driving, just to make sure you would watch for the commo 
weakness on the backhand. You would find that he made n 
effort to save it and that he hit with perfect control of pace an: 
direction. Mr. Johnston’s game is mechanically so complete 
that—if you granted him fighting power—you could not imagine 
him beaten. He has the fighting power, and yet he was beaten 
and with something to spare. A well known authority on the 
game has told us how Mr. Tilden did it. Knowing his man, he 
kept on battering his backhand, and the backhand lost its touch 
when required to do more than its usual share of the work. 
But how, when he was winning his matches at his ease, could 
anyone guess that that might happen ? It isa pity that we have 
heard about Miss Wills; it would have been such fun slowly 
convincing oneself that there might be a surprise awaiting the 
French lady. E. E. BM. 
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FARMING on the DUCHY of CORNWALL 


I—STOKE CLIMSLAND, THE HOME FARM. 
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GROUP OF SHORTHORN COWS. 
Stoke Climsland in the background. 


VEN “Q,” with all his knowledge of Cornwall and 
Devon, has not presented us with a picture of the 
Delectable Duchy in the weather which the Merry 
Month brought this year. At Tor Royal on May 8th, 
when the wild primrose was out in the lanes, and moor 
and hill were studded with great clumps of flowering gorse, 
the fickle month amused herself with bombarding hill and valley 
with her winter artillery. Thunder boomed over hill and in 
hollow and made the place the exact opposite of the island-valley 
of Avilion “ where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow.” On 
the contrary, she scattered showers of one after the other. 
But they only varied her charm. 
The first thing to do at Princetown is to look at the horses. 
Not mine is the task of writing about them, but it is impossible 
to refrain from a word or two of admiration and interest, for 
in those great well built hunters one recognises the lineament 
of the most distinguished sires—sires whose names have be- 
come celebrated as winners of classic races. Even more 
interesting in their way are the polo ponies, the outcome of fine 
horse-lore scientifically applied. Here welded together are two 
native breeds, the half-wild pony of the moor and the Arab, 
while a finishing touch has been given by mating the female 
progeny of these two with an English thoroughbred. 
These are matters for experts to discuss, and I will only 
add a little note on the originality and humour with which the 


Prince of Wales has named some of his favourite hunters and 
polo ponies : 


Hunters. Poto Ponies. 
Aid to Fortune. Ballyhagon. 
Do-it-again. Ashby. 

Just an Idea. Sanitos. 
Pardon Me. Shabash. 


Brown Bread. Silver Tinsel. 
Tara. Silver Slipper. 
Little Favorite. 
Passport. 
Grey Dawn. 
Son and Heir. 
Izumbrass. 
King’s Guard. 
Kinlark. 
Maureen. 
Witch II. 
Trail Blazer. 
THE HOME FARM AT STOKE CLIMSLAND. 


We“ go over the hills to Tavistock ” in motoring the twenty 
miles or so between Princetown and the Home Farm. As 
luck would have it, something was needed for the car which 
necessitated, at Tavistock, a halt long enough to permit of a 





SHORTHORN HEIFERS AT PASTURE. 
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DEVON STOCK BULL, CLAMPIT NONSUCH. 


glance at the slight but eloquent remains of the old abbey, 
which form a silent but unceasing rebuke to the very common 
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fields not quite so good as they mi, ht 
be, a defect that might be remedied 5y 
a better way of applying liquid manu-e. 
At present, it trickles to the land ll 
through the year by drains. Liquid 
manure, however, can be applied advzn- 
tageously only when roots of the plants 
are active—from February to the enc of 
April is the best time. If applied when 
the roots are inactive it sinks into the 
soil and is eventually washed away »y 
the rain. Its most effective use demar /s 
a storage tank. 

As has been said the Shorthorn 
herd is the most important feature of 
the stock kept on the farm. There are 
also a few North Devons and some 
cross-breeds. ‘The Shorthorn herd has 
grown to very considerable dimensions 
and is largely made up of the most 
fashionable families, such as Duchess of 
Gloucester, Crocus, Lavender, Prin- 
cess Royal, Zoe Clippers, Secrets, 
Augustas, Elizas, Regal Marys, But- 


terflys, Goldies, Sittyton Dairymaids, Lady Dorothys, Myrtles 
and Cluny Paulines. The stock bulls in use are all from 


buildings which have been allowed to grow up on the town’s famous herds. Bapton Bondsman is a roan bred by Mr. J. 


beautiful and romantic site. On the road one notices the aerial 


railway, and all that is left of the 
works connected with the mining for 
wolfram, of which the Germans have 
been able to resume working their mines, 
which are more conveniently situated 
than ours. 

Stoke Climsland is the chief home 
of the herd of Shorthorn cattle. It has 
come very much to the front since its 
establishment just before the war, 
having been able to capture many 
championships and other important 
prizes at the leading shows. A scarcely 
less important feature is that it offers a 
fine example of the economic manner 
in which arable land can be most 
economically utilised on a stock farm. 
It is about four hundred acres in extent, 
of which about half is in permanent 
pasture and the other part under the 
plough. The crops grown on_ the 
tillage land are those that provide food 
for the livestock throughout the year. 
They are the ordinary farm crops, 
namely, mangolds, turnips, cabbages, 
wheat, oats, barley and hay. These 
are practically sufficient to maintain the 


livestock throughout the year, so that only cakes and artificial 
feeding need to be purchased. The soil is a black loam admirably 
The pastures are very 
good and water abundant. Naturally, there are one or two 


suited to produce all kinds of crops. 


Deane Willis at Bapton Manor. Collynie Herald, calved 





SHORTHORN BULL, DYKEDALE ECLIPSE. 





SHORTHORN HEIFER, CLIMSLAND ZOE Vru. 


in March, 1922, is a red roan bred by the late William 
Duthie of Collynie ; 
also calved in March, 1922, and bred by Mr. J. Stirling of 
Dykedale, Dunblane. 


and Dykedale Eclipse is a red bull 


Than these it would be very difficult 
to find better blood. 

The cows are a very fine lot indeed 
Sherborne Fairy 4th still keeps her ex 
cellent shape and is now well forwar: 
in calf. The roan, Bellona roth, thoug! 
old, continues to be a great breede 
and milker. Orange Blossom 48th ha: 
a bull calf at foot. Another cow witl 
a nice red bull calf at foot is Lad 
Josephine, bred by the late Willian 
Duthie. Queen Marion is a cow wel 
known at shows. She is a home-bre« 
animal, and when I saw her had a rec 
roan bull calf at foot. She has been 
the winner of many prizes. A beauti- 
ful heifer is Maid Marian, which also had 
a good roan bull calf at foot. This 
heifer won many prizes as a yearling and 
was first at the Bath and West, first at 
the Welsh Show and first at the Dor- 
chester Show in 1923. Other cows 
with calves at foot were Violet Snow- 
drop, Myrtles Dandy (each with a 
roan), Inverness Queen Zoe (a roan 
with a red calf), Belcairn Eleanor (a red 
with a red calf), Clims Princess Royal 
a roan with a roan), and Duchess cf 
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G! cester, Climsland Augusta 4, Climsland Orange Flower, 
Ci sland Pauline, Crocus Gem and Cluny Eliza. Rickford 
Se is a roan, but her calf is red. Sanquhar is a roan also 
wi. a red calf. Sanquhar Goldie is a red cow with a roan 
cal and Climsland Myrtle Wreath is red with a red calf. 

)f the heifers safe in calf were the red Climsland Lady 
Do: ‘hy 5th, the roans Rickford Crocus and Rose of Climsland. 
Th. general appearance of the Shorthorns was very satis- 
fac’ »y, considering that no special preparations for the shows 
hai jet begun. In fact, exhibition this year is a doubtful 
proposition on the Duchy of Cornwall, just as it is everywhere 
else. It is recognised that it would be easy to send repre- 
sent .ves to the Royal at Leicester, but there might be foot- 
and-.,outh difficulty in the way of bringing them home again. 
There is no need, however, for a definite decision to be come 
to at the present moment. The Show authorities have done 
wel! in offering the return of any entrance money for animals 
not sent to the exhibition, and it would not be very wise to 
send unless there is a favourable prospect of being able to 
bring them back. 

!n the Devon herd the stock bulls are Clampit Nonsuch, 
calved in 1920 and bred by Messrs. Brant and Son of Clampit. 
Norton Commander 2nd was calved in 1923 and bred by Mr. 
R. Salter, Norton, Newton St. Cyres, Devon. This fine young 
bull was just lately bought at the Taunton sales, where he 
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gained first prize in his class and the championship of the 
Show. The most notable of the cows in this small but select 
herd are Clampit Gladsome, a very nice cow and an excellent 
breeder. Every calf she has had has been a winner. Indeed, 
her bull calf in 1922 gained the championship at ‘Taunton, 
and her 1921 bull calf was first at the Royal Agricultural Show. 
Combeshead Crocus, a home-bred cow with plenty of scale 
and substance, is also an excellent breeder. Combeshead 
Daisy and Combeshead Gwynne are also excellent young cows 
bred on the farm. The calves and heifers are, in fact, doing 
uncommonly well. 

Dartmoor sheep used to be the main breed kept at the Home 
Farm. Kerry Hill sheep are now used for the purpose of 
crossing, as they impart quality both to wool and mutton, 
while the Dartmoor sheep are responsible for size. It has 
been found that the offspring of this cross find favour in the 
eyes of the butcher and his customer, the consumer. 

Another interesting addition is that of the lop-eared white 
pig, now preferred to the Large Black. Public taste has turned 
very much in favour of pork and bacon from white pigs. The 
lop-eared pig originated in Devon and Cornwall, where a society 
has been formed with Tavistock as its headquarters. It is 
a breed very similar to the Large Black save for colour, and 
the pigs are good for grazing purposes. They are much in 
demand by breeders, especially for crossing purposes. 





THE ASPEN TREE 


The summer aspen is a-bed 
To all the idle winds of air 
That answer to her cry ‘‘ Come, thread 


Your fingers through my hair! ”’ 


And in and out of her green lap 
These raiders leap and bend her wands, 
While she will laugh at them and clap 
A thousand tiny hands. 
WILFRID THORLEY. 





A COUNTRY PARSON OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


The Diary of a Country Parson: The Rev. James Woodforde, 
1758-1781. Edited by John Beresford. (Humphrey Milford 
12s. 6d.) 

VERY delightful argument might easily be started 
about the amusing diary of a country parson of the 
eighteenth century which has been recovered from 
oblivion by that indefatigable seeker after such treasures, 

Mr. John Beresford. The question arising is, which 

picture is the better, the country parson drawn by himself, as 

in this frank and realistic diary, or those imaginary characters 
who fill a great place in the eighteenth century novel. Three 
country parsons of the eighteenth century occupy prominent 
positions in literature. There is the oddest and most lovable 
figure of Parson Adams in “ Joseph Andrews.” Parson Adams 
had a prototype in the novelist’s friend, William Young, but 
when once the character was conceived, the most humorous 
of our novelists began adding detail after detail to his sketch 
in the manner of a creator always thinking of adding another 
anc another touch to his creations. Parson Adams under 
thi. treatment assumed so much importance that the story 
wa called “ The History of the Adventures of Joseph Adams 
an his friend Mr. Abraham Adams.” The work changed 
in nany respects as it was written. Fielding’s first idea was to 
bi ‘lesque Richardson’s “‘ Pamela,” but he had started a hare 

Wich ran in quite other directions than were originally contem- 

p .ted. The story, begun as a travesty, became a masterpiece 

c literary art and the figure of Parson Adams an addition to 

t 2 best of all picture galleries, those which contain creations 

‘ the fancy that are more truly alive than people of living 

esh and blood. Parson Adams, with his simplicity, his learning 

nd his oddity, is the intimate of every reader. The novelist 

'n ““ Tom Jones ” introduced a different type, one that is very 

closely associated with the eighteenth century. Parson Trulliber 

among his pigs is a less humorous figure than Parson Adams, 
but has always been regarded as a transcript of a kind of farmer- 
parson very common in his day. 


Oliver Goldsmith gave us the kind, simple and conventional 
Dr. Primrose, framed in our mental gallery very close to Abraham 
Adams—alike, yet very different. Here, in these three imaginary 
characters, we have three different parsons of the same century, 
each of whom embodied features personal to himself and yet 
typical of the class to which he belonged. 

The Rev. James Woodforde, whose diary lies before us, 
did not write his daily notes for the purpose of adding a new 
character to fiction, but as one who only recorded the events 
of his own life or such of them as he liked to dwell on. He had 
reticences, to be sure, topics on which it was no pleasure to 
dwell, such as disappointment in love, which bulk so hugely 
in the young eye and seem so trivial and unimportant as the 
time of their occurrence recedes into the past. As far as it 
goes, however, the Diary is a recital of facts as opposed to the 
creations of imagination and insight which gave us Parson 
Adams and Dr. Primrose. Woodforde came of good family 
and was accustomed to live in the manner of the country squire 
of his time, as might be inferred from the very first entry, 
which was made in October, 1758, when he was an under- 
graduate at Oxford. It records some of his outgoings and 
incomes. He bought a pair of Curling Tongs on October 19, 
Two Logick Books on October 2oth, 'T'wo Bottles of Port Wine 
on October 25th, and A Sack of Coal and A Musick Book at 
the beginning of November. From the entries in 1759 we 
find that he treated himself to A New Wigg which cost him a 
guinea which his father seems to have paid on June 16. On 
the 18th he spent a penny on Nosegays and had 2 White Waist- 
coats on July 6. 

On July 21, 1759, he was made a Scholar of New College, 
and though his entries in the Diary are brief, they give us hints 
on which to base a picture of the life led by an undergraduate 
in those days. He notes that he and his father had some exceed- 
ing good Port Wine when they lodged at the King’s Arms in 
Evershot. On September 5 he went to a bear-baiting in 
Ansford. The Editor notes that as late as 1825 a Bill “ against 
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Bear-baiting and other cruel Practices’ was defeated by fifty 
votes to thirty-two in the House of Commons. There is what 
we should consider now a great deal about drinking in the young 
man’s Diary. On October 6, 1759, he and two friends treated 
themselves to a hogshead of Port, which probably came in 
handy at the great rejoicings on October 18 on the taking of 
Quebec. On November 29 he had an evening party in college. 
Three friends were present and he notes that they “‘ Had 6 
bottles of my wine.’”’ On December 8 he seems to have been 
merry, as mention is made of a Half-Crown Bowl of Punch, 
and it is related that “I laid in Mr. Nicolls rooms with Mr. 
Hearst, who turned me ou of Bed, and locked me out of the 
room naked.” ‘The reader need scarcely ask why, though 
no statement is made in the Diary. On Christmas Day the 
Warden joined in a jollification in Hall. ‘‘ The Bursars gave 
us Scholars 8 Bottles of Port Wine to drink at dinner time ” 
and they had “ 2 large Grace Cups between courses.” 

It would be easy to fill the space at our disposal with extracts 
such as these, but enough has been said to show the jollity of 
University life in the eighteenth century. As we pass on to 
his life after ordination, we get some very curious glimpses 
of things that happened in the eighteenth century. Some 
would have made excellent copy for the evening papers of 
to-day. Thus, on November 22, 1768, he records that : 

I married Tom Burge of Ansford to Charity Andrews of C. Cary 
by License this morning. The Parish of Cary made him marry her, 
and he came handbolted to Church for fear of running away, and the 
Parish of Cary was at all the expense of bringing of them to, I recd. 
of Mr. Andrew Russ the overseer of the Poor of Cary for it 0. 10.6.... 
A modern novelist would find in that little paragraph a better 
opening for a sensational story than he could easily invent. 

It must not be thought, however, that it is all self-indulgence. 
On the Christmas Day of 1776 he had the old people of the 
village to dinner and after feeding them well sent them off 
each with a shilling in his pocket, and he does not seem to have 
regretted it, as he closes the entry with a paragraph beginning 
““ By God’s Blessing I intend doing the same next Christmas 
Day.” 

His attention to the duties of religion and charity did not 
breed any scrupulousness not belonging to his time. ‘There 
is an interesting entry dated the 16th January, 1777, “ To one 
Richard Andrews a Smuggler for a Pound of g/o Tea, and 3 
si.k India Handkerchiefs at 5/6 1. 5. 6.” Smuggling 
was accepted as an everyday occurrence. 

There are several entries which show that the natural 
history of the era was rather defective. Thus, he records how 
his pond became full of toads which he destroyed with what 
would be considered extraordinary cruelty in our days: 

We took half a large basket full of toads this morning out of the 
great Pond, put them into a kettle and poured some boiling water 
upon them, which killed them instantaneously. I daresay we killed 200. 
Of course, they were not toads at all, but male and female 
frogs that assemble in ponds during March to mate and spawn. 

Old Year’s Night was almost as jolly a festival as Christmas. 
Here is a description of it as it was spent in the year 1780: 

This being the last day of the year we sat up till after 12 o’clock, 
then drank a Happy New Year to all our Friends and went to bed. 
We were very merry indeed after Supper till 12. Nancy and Betsie 
Davie locked me into the great Parlour, and both fell on me and pulled 
my Wigg almost to Pieces.—I paid them for it however. 

It will be seen that the life recorded is one of events and 
the chronicle is scarcely ever interrupted by speculation or 
eflection. The days are lived and pass away. They seem to 
us to have been fuller of merriment and good cheer than they 
are in our time, but suppose Fielding had met the Diarist and 
put him in a novel, what a different representation it would 
have been. Here was a man after Harry’s own heart, and he 
would have invented if he did not observe the details that 
gave him the proper air as he slipped nimbly through the Press 
in penny numbers. Just because it sticks closely to facts and 
the Diarist indulges in no flights of fancy, this diary makes 
most excellent reading. 





The Voyage, by J. Middleton Murry. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 

THERE is something irrepressibly tragic about this novel of Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s. That Anne and Wickham should miss their happi- 
ness is not in itself particularly tragic, but that they should lose it by 
five minutes, by the slightest and merest accident, is It emphasises 
our hopeless insecurity in a world which we have tamed and stabilised. 
That the lives of two highly intelligent and cultivated people should be 
ruined because one chose to go out one morning and buy a paper is a 
terrible lesson in the eternal impotence of the mind of man. For the 
rest, Mr. Murry has written a very good and interesting book indeed. 
A few friends decide to start a bookshop, less with the aim of commercial 
profit than with the idea of giving concrete expression to a vaguely 
but deeply felt freemasonry. The plan i is subtly poisoned by Emilia, 
the foreign, detestable and rather “‘ stagey ”’ wife of one of the promoters. 
Emilia is altogether rather unreal—indeed, the delicacy and fineness of 
the whole story is spoilt by the conventional methods she employs in 
luring Wickham away from Anne. The characters of the four friends, 
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especially the amiable Doherty, are excellently drawn, and if they are 
inclined to talk at length on general subjects, at any rate they talk well. 
At the beginning it looks as though Mr. Murry is going to be extrava- 
gantly “impressionistic,” but the style soon tones down and becomes 
more and more sensitive and restrained as the book goes on. 


God's Step-Children, 

7s. 6d.) 
THIS is a remarkable book and one which should mark an e;och 
both for the author and the reader. It deals with the lives of five 
generations and is not at all long, as most novels on that plan seer to 
become willy-nilly. Some rare clearness of sight has allowed its author 
to choose, merely, the essentials of each life and character and has 
enabled her to present in this short space all that is needed to rake 
us acquainted with her characters and to establish the understandin« of 
sympathy between us and them. She begins with the Rev. And:ew 
Flood going out to the Cape early last century as a missionary ; we see 
him installed at a lonely Hottentot village striving urgently to win his 
peoples’ souls and at last, in a wild attempt to make it clear to them that 
colour is no bar to brotherhood, committing the fatal mistake of marrying 
a Hottentot wife. Of the eldest child born of this union we, perhaps, 
hear less than of either of the five generations, for Miss Millin carries 
us on soon to Deborah’s i!legitimate son, Kleinhans, born of a Boer fathe t; 
to his frantic longing to claim the position of a white man and his 
marriage, dissappointed and disillusioned, toa Cape girl only a little further 
removed from the aboriginal than himself. Their daughter, Elmira, 
married as David married Abisbag by a valetudinarian Englishman, 
and her son Barry complete the chain. Miss Millin has used the 
phrase “‘ God’s Step-Children ”’ to express the millions of dark-skinned 
aboriginals of South Africa and ‘‘ those whole nations of half-castes on 
whom the Divine Hand seems to rest so heavily.””, No one who reads her 
book can fail to realise anew the common brotherhood of man, whatever 
his colour, and at the same time to gain a better understanding of the 
half-caste, and his bitter suffering for an accident of birth utterly beyond 
his own control. Kleinhans and Adam Lindsel, Elmira’s husband, 
are two extraordinary fine studies of men in sharp contrast, the former 
half a savage, simple, unassuming, kind ; the other selfish, mean, cowardly, 
and yet neither is presented with any flourish. Like the story they 
seem to grow upon the reader’s consciousness with all the beauty 
and bitterness of truth itself. 


by Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Constsble, 


Quinney’s Adventures, by Horace A. Vachell. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
MR. VACHELL has gone farther and fared worse with his Quinney. 
This book is a collection of about a dozen adventures that befall Quinney 
in connection with his business as a dealer in antiques. One and all 
they have the glib characterisation, the snap dialogue, the slick beginning 
and ending, the chocolate-caramel sentiment of popular magazine stuff. 
They are, indeed, an inferior Quinney ; they are not either life or litera- 
ture. And already the book is mentioned, in columns of literary gossip, 
as a best-seller. In such circumstances there is only one refuge for 
the book lover: remembrance of Lord Shaw’s dictum, ‘“‘ One of the 
most comforting things about our literature is the transiency of trash.” 
Some people, of course, if they write at all, cannot avoid writing trash, 
and so are not to be blamed overmuch. But Mr. Vachell is not of these ; 
he has to shoulder full responsibility for Quinney’s adventures. 
Vi, 2 


The Westminster City Fathers. 





(The Burgess Court of West- 


minster, 1585-1901), by W. H. Manchee, with a foreword by 
Walter G. Bell. (John Lane, The Bodley Head, Limited, 
16s. net.) 


TO all those interested in the history of London, this record of the 
proceedings of the Court of Burgesses, dating from the reign of Elizabeth, 
will come as a welcome addition to such books as already exist. The 
records, which are now in the City Hall, are far from being complete, 
but from those relating to 1610 to 1615, and from 1705 till 1901, enough 
information is obtainable to furnish a thorough insight into the way 
in which the City was governed. The Dean, who held the highest 
office, ruled almost autocratically, and had under him the High Steward 
as Deputy, and then the High Bailiff, after whom came the twelve 
Burgesses and their assistants presiding over the twelve wards into 
which the City was divided. There was also the High Constable, and 
under him constables, beadles and watchmen to preserve law and 
order. The book is full of amusing anecdotes and contains excellent 
reproductions of contemporary prints. 


SOME BOOKS RECEIVED. 
BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 
THE LIFE AND LAST WORDS OF WILFRID EWART, by Stepea 


Graham. (Putnam, 9s.) 

ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND ESSAYS, by John Freeman. (Hodier 
and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 

THE MYSTERY OF JOAN OF ARC, by Leon Denis. Transla ed 


by A. Conan Doyle. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
UNWRITTEN HISTORY, by Cosmo Hamilton. (Hutchinson, 18s. 
REMINISCENCES 1848- 1890, by Major-General Sir Francis How :rd 


Murray, 15s. 
FICTION. 


C., by Maurice Baring. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

THE PLAY BOX, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. _ 

DAVID OF KINGS, by E. F. Benson. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6 |.) 

THE CORNFIELD, by A. R. Williams. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

WANDERLIGHT, by Ernest Raymond. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

CAMBRIDGE CAMEOS, by Sir Arthur Shipley. (Cape, ros. 6d.) 

DEER-STALKING IN SCOTLAND, by Alexander Inkson McCo 
a (Witherby, ros. 6d.) 

PORT ON FELL, BECK AND TARN, by Richard Clapham. (Heat 

finial 7s. 6d.) An interesting olla podrida’ of field sports. 

THE CRUISE OF THE AMARYLLIS, by G. H. P. Muhlhauser. 
(The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) The record of a memorable journey, of special 
interest to ‘yachtsmen. 

CRICKET FORM AT A GLANCE IN THIS CENTURY, by Sit 
Home Gordon. (Duckworth, 21s.) 

CRICKET OLD AND NEW, by A. C. Maclaren. (Longmans, 6s.) 

A BOOK OF FAMOUS SHIPS, by C. Fox Smith. (Methuen, 6s.) 

THE MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW ROAD, by Charles G. Harper. 
(Palmer, 7s. 6d.) 
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CHILHAM CASTLE—IL] 


KENT, 
The Seat of 





UTSIDE, Chilham is one of the finest Jacobean 

mansions in the county, and by far the most original. 

The curious bulk of the old keep, watching over 

Sir Dudley Digges’ red brick hexagonal house, 

carries the mind back to Norman, even to Roman 
times. Before the terraces lies one of the fairest valleys of 
Kent, where the Stour winds to Canterbury. The restorer, 
moreover, has had excellent documents to go upon, so that the 
Digges building is now not very different from what it was 
before the alterations of 1861. 

Indoors, however, a much cleaner sweep had been made 
by the various owners since the Digges departed, and, except 
for the staircase, a few fireplaces and overmantels, and a ceiling 
or two, there was little to assist towards a “‘ period ” reconstruc- 
tion. Fortunately, Mr. Davis did not aim at such a fabrication, 
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and was aided by an architect, Mr. Herbert Baker, whose 
reputation does not rest on accurate replicas of ancient styles. 
What had to be done was simply to clear away the accretions 
of the nineteenth century and to fit up the rooms so cleansed 
as harmoniously as possible with the general tone of the house, 
but principally as the present-day home for two very cultured 
and artistic clients. Mr. and Mrs. Davis did the rest with their 
admirable pictures and tapestries. 

It is the contemporary note that the visitor carries away 
from Chilham. If antique objects are used, it is for their 
intrinsic beauty alone and not to create a false atmosphere of 
medizvalism. ‘Thus, the works of Mr. Charles Shannon can 
be studied better here than, probably, anywhere else in the 
world. His rich Titianesque colouring and luscious tones 
harmonise well with old oak, sombre tapestries and the 
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long history of the place. Again, the marvellous art of Mr. 
James Pryde—most elusive though, perhaps, most influential of 
modern draftsmen—has here a veritable shrine. A whole 
room is hung with his exquisite little decorations. The billiard- 
room, the burial place in most houses of pictures too awful for 
any more frequented apartment, at Chilham is alive with an 
astonishing display of Mr. Edmund Dulac’s skill, at its most 
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The works of antiquity thus recede to their proper distance. 
They are present in the background, just as their memory is :n 
the consciousness, but not to the exclusion, of the present. If 
everybody who furnished their houses in imitation of Que:n 
Anne or Georgian fashions showed an equally enlighten -d 
appreciation of contemporary painting, both homes and artists 
would be the better. 
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Oriental. It consists partly of a series of brilliant illuminations 


That the past should be excluded is not for a moment 





portraying the familiar and homely incidents of a long friend- 
ship with Mr. and Mrs. Davis, and, for the rest, of a no less 
brilliant series of caricatures of well known people. But all 
executed with the same meticulous skill and glowing like an 
Indian manuscript. A croquet match is seen that might have 
been played in Baghdad; a tea party comparable only to the 
intimate entretiens of the Great Mogul. 


suggested. The chief attraction of what is of the present lies in 
its flourishing out of the past. The principal charm of this house 
is its vivid life in the midst of so much that is historical. 

The outstanding events of this past are recorded with 
considerable fulness, ‘since all historians of the county, from 
Camden onwards, have been attracted by the Roman importance 
of Chilham. While we may leave it to strategists and antiquaries 
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24. 
, determine the truth of the traditions which locate 
ance, esar’s ‘‘ Battle of the River ”’ hereabouts, and this 
is in ry height as the strong place whither “ the | 
lf emy ” retired afterwards, there is no doubt that 
uecn ny Roman remains were found by Sir Dudley i 
end en the present house was being built, in 1616. { 
rtis ts sar’s actual words, terse, as every schoolboy ; 


ows, are these : 

The enemy having posted themselves behind a river, 
. oth their cavalry and chariots, attacked us from the 
hvher ground in order to oppose our passage, but being 
yr pulsed by our horse they retreated towards the woods 
io a place strongly fenced both by Nature and art, that 
all probability had been fortified before on occasion of 
ome domestic war, for all the avenues were secured by 
strong barricadoes of felled trees. 

Though the neighbouring eminence of Jullaber 
Hill is the supposed burial place of Czsar’s tribune, 
Quintus Laberius Drusus, Chilham is too near 
eighteen miles from Deal to be the position said 
by Czsar to be only twelve. More probably, the 
position was one overlooking Canterbury which, 
long before the Roman invasion, was a road-centre. 
Subsequently, however, there was a Roman 
military station here, and Philpot, who wrote soon 
after the event, recorded the finding of ‘“‘a kind 
of Senate house with seats cut out of an excellent 
durable stone.” 

At the end of the seventh century Widred, King 
of Kent, lived in a place here on the side of the 
Roman station, but in the middle of the ninth century 
the Danes, when they burnt Canterbury, penetrated 
farther up the valley and sacked it. They de- 
molished the castle and, probably, no attempt was 
made to rebuild it as a fortified place till after the 
Conquest, when the strategical value of the position 
was again recognised. At Domesday we find that it 
was the property of Sired de Cilleham, a noble Saxon 
who fought at Hastings. Incidentally, we have here 
the original Saxon name, meaning a “ cold harbour,” 
and not a derivation, as the old antiquaries used to 
think, of Juliham, with reference to Julius Cesar. 
Even at that early time there was a considerable 5.—SCULPTURED ARCADES AT THE LANDINGS. 
village here, for the population is recorded as thirty- 
eight villeins and twelve cottagers; there was a 
church, six mills and a half, and two fisheries. 
The manor, moreover, owned thirteen houses in 
Canterbury. 

William handed over the estate, with many 
others, to his half-brother, Odo of Bayeux, who 
enfeoffed Fulbert, one of the eight knights re- 
sponsible, under John de Fiennes, for the defence 
of Dover Castle. As one frequently finds with the 
semi-professional soldiers of this period, Fulbert 
took his name from the place of his office rather 
than from his actual holding or that of his father. 
Actually, his name seems to have been de Lucy 
before he came over to England. A good deal is 
known of his duties at Dover Castle, which will be 
described when, another week, we deal with the 
keep, built in his time. He lived long, dividing his 
time between Chilham and Dover, and did not die 
till the beginning of the next century. The ensuing 
genealogy is obscure owing to an intermarriage with 
the better known branch of the Lucy family, which 
provided a justiciar of England. But in John’s time 
there seems no doubt that the Lady Rose was the 
owner, who was the heiress of the Fulbert line. The 
King was then her guest when he came here, as 
tradition relates, in order to treat with Archbishop 
Langton for a reconciliation to the Church. Chilham 
is thus the place where the terrible Interdict under 
which the kingdom had groaned for many months, 
was brought to an end. John’s quarrel with Pope 
Innocent III resulted, it will be remembered, in the 
expedition of Prince Louis, with his father, Philip 
Augustus’ sanction, into England. Dover Castle was 
besieged, but was never, to old Philip’s disgust, 
reduced—a failure which eventually brought the 
French expedition to nothing. Chilham, with the 
landing of the French force, immediately became of 
utmost importance, and Lady Rose was temporarily 
dispossessed of the castle in favour of a more 
competent soldier—William Peveril. Before King 
John’s death, however—or, at least, before the 
recognition of the boy Henry as King, Lady Rose 
was reinstated, as a document of the 16th year of Copyright.’ 6—DETAIL OF NEWEL POSTS AND HANDRAIL. “cw.” 
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John’s reign testifies. If Hasted is to be trusted, the Lady 
Rose was throughout these stirring times a minor, for, though 
her father died in 1205, she herself survived till 1272, and 
was thrice married. She failed, however, to produce a son 
who survived her, so Chilham went with Isabel to David 
Strabolgie, Earl of Athol. On his death Isabel married again, 
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another Norman Scot, Alexander Balliol. After her death in 
1292, when she was buried in the crypt at Canterbury and 
where, in Hasted’s time, her effigy still remained, Balliol 
remained in possession of Chilham till he died in 1306. Her son 
by her first marriage should have succeeded to the property, 
but he was hanged that very year. Philpot gives a picturesque 
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acc. nt of this John Strabolgie, Earl of 
Ath 


IES Se EAL IPOS TA ET 


vho for his frequent acts of hostility and 
reb' on against Edward I, in his contest with the 
Sco'.. being by fate of war made captive, was at 
sury hanged on a gibbet 50 feet high, that he 


Car 1 
mig): be as eminent in his punishment as he was 4 
befc:. conspicuous in his crimes, and being cut down } 
half i've, had his head struck off and his trunk cast 
into tne fire; a savage manner of punishment, and 
harc!» heard of before amongst us. 4 
‘he castle, presumably, reverted to the | 
Crown, for Balliol is not stated to have had : 


heirs. and, if he had, they were fully occupied in 
Scotland. So, in 1312, Edward II added it to 
the estates of Bartholomew, the “ rich Lord 
Badicsmere of Leeds Castle,” which is not many 
miles away. In 1322, however, Badlesmere 
made the mistake of siding with the barons and 
of refusing Queen Isabel entrance to Leeds, when 
all his lands were, at least nominally, confiscated 
and given back to David Strabolgie, son of the 
unhappy John, for the term of his life in reward 
for services to the King. In the following year 
he is recorded to have taken over the goods and 
chattels of Badlesmere, which were in the castle, 
so that he presumably lived here till his death 
in 1327, when the estate reverted to the Crown. 
Edward III, who had just obtained the crown, 
was thus conveniently enabled to reverse his 
father’s sentence, spite his mother and reward an 
ally by restoring Chilham to Giles Badlesmere : 
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10.—RICH WOODWORK AND BETHESDEN MARBLEWORK. 
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Q.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


though he seems to have died at a very early age 
five years later. Many stirring events took place 
here subsequently, but we must leave their rela- 
tion till another time, and skip two centuries, to 
1569, when the place was bought by Sir Thomas 
Kempe of Wye, a neighbour. Kempe had no 
heirs, but four granddaughters, one of whom 
married Sir Dudley Digges. The other three, 
who had married respectively Sir John Cutts, 
Sir Thomas Chicheley and Sir Henry Skippith, 
sold their moieties to their sister. Indeed, the 
place at that time was nothing much to see, since 
Lord Cheney had demolished the great house 
thi: Leland saw in order to use the materials 
for the vast palace he was building in Sheppey. 
‘Te Kempes, moreover, were a wealthy family, as 
tl excellence of the heiresses’ marriages testifies. 
The course of Sir Dudley’s building opera- 
ns were described last week. His career as a 
rrister carried him also into politics, where 
ilpot, who was a Puritan, approved him as— 
A great asserter of his countries liberty in the 
orst of times, when the sluices of prerogative were 
pened and the banks of the law were almost over- 
helmed with the inundation of it. 
The Digges were an old Kentish family, tates 
coming from Digges Hall, Barham, which had — bes te / 
not long previously been sold. When Dudley, EE SE RE SNR ERS 
therefore, restored the family fortunes by his 
success in the courts of love as much as in those 
of law, he found himself able to house his family Copyright 11.—MORE BETHESDEN WORK: BLACK ON GREY. “CL.” 
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in the sumptuous and remarkable manner 
which we saw last week. 

A considerable amount of his v ork 
remains in the house. The entrznce 
hall (Figs. 2 and 3) is entirely re ent 
work, and though the ceiling is a Jaco! can 
copy and the overmantel a singularly «ich 
example of English woodwork of his 
period. The room is so bright, owin : to 
the light walls and black and white floor, 
as to resemble rather a Vermeer or de 
Hooch interior. This was the hal! of 
the Digges house and it very prob: bly 
had an openwork screen like thai at 
Mark’s Hall in Essex, which hac a 
chequered floor the same as has been 
laid down here. At present the hall lies 
equally on either side the entrance door, 
though formerly it would have run right 
up to the outside south wall, while, to 
the right of the entrance would probably 
have been offices. 

The chief monument of Sir Dudley is 
the very splendid staircase with continu- 
ous newels (Figs. 4-6), and richly carved 
arcades on the ground and _ first-floor 
landings. From the arches depend exag- 
gerated ‘‘ keystones,” particularly orna- 
mented on the lower level with sphynx- 
like creatures. The balusters, the square 
portion of the newel posts and the frieze, 
carved in shallow relief, and the grasp 
rail are of a character prevalent over 
much of the wooded counties of Kent 
and Sussex. On the landings the newels 
are treated as pillars, most richly on the 
first floor. Here again the staircase is 
conceived as a whole; from top to 
bottom, from riser to arch, it is a unity, 
as we had great cause to point out when 
writing of the house itself. Once again 
it must be recognised that the architect, 
whether he was Inigo Jones or not, was 
skilled beyond the average. In several 
rooms on the first floor Bethesden fire- 
places remain in excellent condition 
(Figs. 1o and 11). These are each in 
rooms on the first floor, entrance front, 
and the rooms have their original plaster 
ceilings. The overmantels are original 
also—that in Fig. 10 being of an unusual 
and most pleasing design. But they do 
not equal in interest the fireplaces them- 
selves. Work of this description is rarely 
found out of the county, or at any other 
period but this. There are similar pieces 
at Sturry Court, close by. The three or 
four examples at Chilham are adorned 
with arabesques of extreme delicacy. 
There are two tombs in the church, 
very fine specimens of this work, and 
of the same date. ‘The means by 
which the effect is obtained is similar to 
that noted in the woodcarving of the 
staircase, namely, the ground is slightly 
recessed, when the relief so left is highly 
polished and so stands out black on a 
background of slaty-blue. 

The big room (Fig. 7) occupyig 
the centre of the first floor on this fro: t, 
between these two bedrooms, has ben 
frequently modernised. Originally, ‘t 
appears from drawings of the exterior ‘9 
have had a loftier ceiling than its neig! - 
bours, since it was lighted by the ori:| 
window in the porch which was thre? 
lights high, as opposed to only two 01 
either side. It is conceivable that : 
had a barrel-vaulted, highly decorate: 
ceiling, which was removed in abou 
1790 in the course of alterations 
which gave more space in the floo: 
above. At present the walls are clothed 
with some remarkable tapestries, though 
the Georgian chimneypiece, the chande- 
liers and delicate furniture do not 
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May 31st, 1924. 


do justice to a room which, even at this latter stage, is 
nce! .ithout dignity. 

fhese alterations were made by Thomas Heron, who in 
1; had bought Chilham from Robert Colebrooke. Peére 
Cc: »rooke “ citizen and mercer of London,” had bought the 
pl: fifty years earlier from Colonel ‘Thomas Digges. Heron 
m:-°. however, have done much to preserve the old house, 
bes cs turning out the brew-house that the Colebrookes had 
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fitted up in the keep. “Heron was followed by Mr. James 
Wildman, who ‘planted the existing avenue in about 
1818. From them it passed to the Hardys, who kept the 
rooms much as they had been arranged by David Brandon 
for the Wildmans. It is only recently that the interiors 
have been not merely made worthy of the exterior, but 
given simultaneously an added individuality as charming as 
it is rare. CHRISTOPHER HusseEY. 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PUTTING GREEN 
ON CLAY 


By REGINALD BEALE, F.L.S. 


HE construction of putting greens on heavy soil, if 

they are to be a success, demands far more thought 

than is usually given to them. As a general rule little 

or nothing is done to improve the mechanical condition 

of the soil, which is of fundamental importance. Clay 
is composed of very fine particles of rock, measuring, perhaps, 
as little as a quarter of a millionth part of an inch in diameter, 
with a small percentage of the “‘ heart of clay,’’ technically 
known as hydrated silicate of alumina, which binds them together 
in a sticky mass and so denies the free entry or passage of air 
and water. 

Clay soils are usually deficient in humus, and, although they 
may be comparatively rich chemically, their mechanical structure 
is inimical to the beneficent soil bacteria. For this reason its 
chemical contents are practically unavailable, the soil stagnant 
and generally unsuited to the free healthy growth of grasses. 
These conditions can be overcome by the intelligent use of 
more or less cheap materials; but before arguing the matter 
further, it will be necessary to look round and see how we stand. 
Let us assume that the plan of the green has been passed by 
the committee and it does not contain any freakish features 
which spoil.so.many putting greens. ‘ The soil is a heavy, wet, 
cold clay, there is no light soil available, but a first-class green 
is required. 

The first step to take is to strip off the top spit soil to a 
depth of six inches and dump it in the near vicinity where it 
can be worked up. Then contour the green in accordance with 
the plan, using the clay subsoil for the purpose, and ram it 
well into position so that it cannot settle. 

It may not be out of place here to point out that work of 
this sort should be started in the spring, when reasonably fine 
weather may be anticipated, with the object of completing the 
green by sowing or. turfing it in the autumn and bringing it into 
play the following spring or early summer. If the work is done 
in the winter the clinging nature of the clay soil will make the 
work more difficult and costly and less satisfactory. 

When the contours are completed, link up all the hollows 
with a system of 3in. drain pipes, taking great care that they 
do not meet at a greater angle than 45°, or about the same angle 
that the feathers are attached to the shaft of an arrow. It is 
essential that there is a regular fall from the highest to the lowest 
point, and, in order to make it easy for the water to reach the 
pipes and get away quickly, ease off the edges of the trenches 
as illustrated. To avoid the possibility of the water hanging 
up anywhere, pour in a can of water at the head of each spur 
and see that it travels without check to the outlet—this is an 
elementary but a safe test. 

If the work has been well done up to this point, we have a 
firm, s:nooth foundation with all the hollows where water will 
collect adequately piped for its disposal: a foundation that 
will remain constant and stand for all time. If, on the other 
hand, the work has been scamped in any particular, such as 
the burying of clods of clay which will slowly collapse and form 
pot-holes, the green will give trouble for years. 

The next step is to cover the whole area with crushed clinker 
or breeze, graded through a rin. square-mesh sieve, to the depth 
of 3iis. and ram the whole mass firmly into position. 

if the drain pipes have been put into position with care, 
there will be no need to protect them. In cases where the 
line curves and it is impossible to make a close joint, protect 


them with strips of old sacking which will last long enough to 
allow the finer fragments of breeze to sort themselves out and 
find their final resting place, which might otherwise be in the 
drains. Now we come to the replacement of the prepared soil, 
which calls for three distinct operations. The first layer should 
be 3ins. thick when trodden into position, and should consist 
of a quantity of the top spit soil previously removed from the 
site mixed with clean 3in. breeze in the proportion of 3 to I. 
The second layer should be of the same depth and composed 
of 2 parts of soil to 1 of jin. breeze. The final layer, which will 
form the bed for the seed or the turf, as the case may be, should 
be 2ins. thick and composed of top spit soil mixed in equal 
proportion with fine breeze passed through a }in. square-mesh 
sieve. In addition, add well rotted dung at a rate of one load 
to every 100 superficial yards of the green’s surface, spread 
the whole mass evenly over the surface and tread into position. 

This is an attempt to illustrate the method of construction : 





A represents the clay subsoil. 

B a drain cosily recessed in the clay. 

c the cinder foundation or filter bed. 

D top spit soil mixed with jin. breeze. 

E top spit soil mixed with tin. breeze. 

F the germinating area composed of top spit soil mixed with fin. 
breeze, well rotted dung, sand, charcoal and fertiliser. 


During the whole of these operations care must be taken to see 
that undulations are kept true to the plan and that an old 
mowing machine can be run over the surface in all directions 
without missing the hollows or skinning the crests. 

The final act is to repeatedly tread and rake the surface 
until it becomes so firm that it can be walked upon with 
hardly showing a mark, and as true as it is possible to make it. 
At the same time, work into the very immediate surface 2 0z. 
of Complete Grass Fertiliser to the super. yard, and, if necessary, 
1 cu. yd. of sharp sand, and roolb. of }in. charcoal to every 
100 super. yds. The green is now ready for sowing or turfing, 
as may be decided. 

Now let us consider what we have done. We started with 
wet, cold clay, unsuited to the growth of fine grasses, and we 
end up with—what ? 

Well, we have provided a firm, smooth foundation with all 
the hollows adequately piped ; on top of this we have put in a 
filter bed which will cut off the cold, wet clay, pass the water 
through rapidly, and yet retain moisture during the hottest 
weather. On top of this we have put in what may be termed 
two bad filter beds, each capable of conducting the surface 
water rapidly from one to the other, and then to the real filter 
bed, and thence to the drains. These bad filter beds, being 
partly composed of the top spit soil, warmed and conditioned 
by the absence of surplus water and the presence of air, and at 
the same time kept supplied with moisture held up by the breeze, 
make wonderful rooting mediums for the finest grasses. 
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The final layer, which might be termed the germinating 
area, being composed of soil, fine breeze, old rotted dung, sharp 
sand, charcoal and soluble fertiliser, forms a fertile porous soil, 
rich in humus. The latter is the natural habitat of the beneficent 
nitrifying soil bacteria, which work on the chemical constituents 
of the soil and are largely responsible for its fertility. 

Lastly, the old mowing machine has proved that the undula- 
tions are true and the putting surface accurate, and yet we started 
with wet clay. 

What will all this cost? Who knows? It just depends 
on the circumstances of the case. Perhaps, a few figures 
may be of service, but before we can arrive at any we must 
decide upon the size of the green: let it be 900 super. yds., 
which may be accepted as a good average size. There will be 
about 150 cub. yds. of solid top spit soil to remove from the 
site; the contouring of the surface undertaken; drains dug; 
pipes purchased and laid; for the 3in. filter bed, 75 cub. yds., 
or approximately 40 tons, of rin. breeze will be required ; pre- 
paring and placing into position 80 or go cub. yds. of loose soil 
mixed with 2oyds. of gin. breeze, and about 75 cub. yds. of loose 
soil mixed with 25 cub. yds. of fin. breeze ; preparing and placing 
into position of about 40 cub. yds. of loose soil mixed with 
25 cub. yds. of fin. breeze, eight loads of well rotted dung, Icwt. 
of Complete Grass Fertiliser and, possibly, 8yds. of sharp sand, 
and 7cwt. of }in. charcoal. 

Before closing, we will just say a word or two about the 
breeze. If possible, buy 1in. stuff, which can easily be separated 
as required by passing it through a series of appropriate meshes, 
namely, }in., Jin. and 3in., using the surplus for the filter bed. 
The actual grade used for the filter bed is not of much importance, 
provided that it is neither too large nor too small. In all cases 
the ratio between solid and loose soil is taken as 1 to 1}. 

Not many greens are made to such a careful specification 
as this, for the reason that the first cost seems prohibitive, 
and it also seems a waste of money to bury so much money where 
it cannot be seen; and yet this is exactly where it should be 
buried. Think of the huge sums wasted on bad greens and bad 
course construction. Why is it that so many greens and courses 
are tinkered with for years and eventually have to be remade, 
while others, such as Walton Heath, Addington, etc., stand for 
generations ? Presumably, it can only be put down to hurry 
and lack of vision; there is certainly no economy in it. 

The suggested specification is equally suitable, with but 
little alteration, for the construction of lawn tennis courts, 
football fields and, in fact, for any ground where rapid drainage 
is imperative. The proportion of the clay to the breeze used 
for the bad filter beds should be regarded as a basis from which 
the correct proportions may be worked out. The method of 
construction undoubtedly calls for much labour, but if the work 
is well ordered and the measuring and mixing done in the same 
way as concrete is measured and mixed for road construction, 
the cost will not be out of proportion to the results obtained. 


ENGLAND’S VICTORY 
AT ST. ANDREWS 


By BERNARD DarRwWIN. 


HOPE I may be able to jubilate mildly and temperately 

over England’s defeat of Scotland last Saturday. We 

have been beaten so often that the long-delayed victory 

was very pleasant, especially when it took place in a Scottish 

stronghold on the finest links in the world, St. Andrews. 
Moreover, it is a good thing for the interests of the match that 
one side should not always win, and the Scots, though intensely 
patriotic and naturally disappointed, generously recognised 
this fact. 

Personally, I saw too little of the play, as I was at the tail 
end of the procession both in the singles and the foursomes, 
but rumour flies swiftly across the links ; I had generally a notion 
of what was happening and I had some very uncomfortable 
moments. Once or twice it seemed that the Englishmen were 
going once more to fade away almost in the hour of victory. 
At one time in the foursomes, which were played in the morning, 
four English couples held good leads and the other was all square, 
yet when we came in to lunch we had but one beggarly point in 
hand, very valuable, but still not what it might have been. 
Again in the afternoon there was a bad time. Mr. Holderness 
having had a lead of three had been pulled down to all square 
with four to go by Mr. Torrance, and Mr. Michael Scott was 
two down with some six or seven to go against his namesake 
Mr. Robert Scott. However, Mr. Torrance got a bad lie from 
a good drive at the fifteenth and Mr. Holderness rallied splendidly 
and won. Mr. Michael Scott, too, played beautifully home 
against the wind, which suited his low, piercing drives, and won 
at the Road hole. After that all went well, and it never came 
to a tense moment on the home green with two long black lines 
of people all invoking death and destruction on the Saxons’ 
heads. This nightmare had haunted me, for, since I was playing 
last with Mr. Blackwell, I thought I might have to figure in some 
such terrific scene, and I did not at all like the prospect. 

All the winning side fought hard and played well; but 
there was one supreme figure, and that one was Mr. Tolley. 
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By all accounts he played just about as fine golf as ever was 
seen. He was in his most overwhelming and stupendous mood, 
Nothing could stop him. It was typical of him that from ra‘ her 
a short drive of his partner’s he lashed the ball clean home 
and past the pin at the Long Hole out, and he kept this sor of 
thing up all day. His opponent in the singles, Mr. John Wil. n, 
is a very fine golfer and holed two very long putts for thr es, 
yet Mr. Tolley brushed him aside like a fly. On the Scot ish 
side the best golf was that of the best golfer, Mr. Robert Hai ‘s, 
who was playing in a quite unduly low position on the s de, 
His putting was relentlessly brilliant, and he had almost innun er- 
able threes on the way out. Mr. Alan Powell did wonderfi lly 
well to fight him as far as the seventeenth green. Anot er 
excellent achievement was that of Mr. Willie Murray in bea‘ ug 
Mr. Aylmer so decisively. I could talk about the whole ma ch 
till I became an intolerable bore, but I will refrain, only saying 
in conclusion that I do not remember being so thoroughly well 
pleased since Cambridge beat Oxford at Sandwich in 1897. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


GOOD PRICES FOR SHORTHORNS. 
Te sale of Shorthorns at the Langston Arms Hotel, Kingham, 





was very encouraging to breeders, as the prices were very satis- 

factory, the average being £60 10s. 3d. for females. The best 

price was that given for the three year old cow Hadnock Cherry 
8th from Mr. F. H. S. Perkins’ herd. She won first prize at the 
Monmouthshire Show in 1922 and was sold to Mr. W. H. C. Llewellyn 
for 170 guineas. Churchill Violet 2nd, sent by Mr. T. A. Rose, was sold 
to Mr. L. Hignett for 140 guineas. Mr. W. W. Poll’s Hethel Red 
Rose went to Mr. E. J. Francis for 110 guineas. She is of the 
Dairymaid family and won fourth prize at Norwich Agricultural Show, 
1922. The best price paid for a bull was 110 guineas ; 80, 90 and 
105 guineas were other prices realised for bulls. 


A GOOD DEMAND FOR JERSEYS. 


Prompt and keen bidding was the feature at the sale of Mr. C. W. 
Hough’s Jerseys at Parsonage Farm. The top price of the sale was 
53 guineas for Spring Silver, a young cow sold to the Rev. J. W. R. 
Brocklebank of Wiltshire. Mrs. Watts of Gloucestershire gave 
48 guineas for Golden Peg, a prizewinner in the island last year. 


NEW CENSUS OF HORSES. 


Very much curiosity will be felt in regard to the new census of 
horses which is to be taken early next month. The previous census 
was in 1920, but a great many changes have taken place since then, 
and the general impression is that there has been on the whole no diminu- 
tion in the number of horses employed in agriculture. The tractor 
plough for one thing has lost something in popularity ; it does not 
seem to be used nearly as much on the farm as ‘t was towards the end 
of the war and after it. The papers are to be sent out before June 7th 
and distributed to owners by the police. 


THE 1924 POULTRY CROP. 


“The spring of 1924 has been a disastrous one for the average 
poultry-keeper. ‘Throughout the greater part of the country hatching 
and rearing have failed lamentably, and the shortage of early hatched 
chickens is most pronounced. Although the number of commercial 
egg farms has increased considerably during the past few years, con- 
sumers are still dependent for something like 99 per cent. of the home 
produced egg supply upon farmers and small-holders. And it is these 
who appear to have suffered most, probably due to lack of up-to-date 
appliances. So far as one can judge, the excessive price of 4s. 9d. 
per dozen asked for new laids last November will be eclipsed this 
autumn ; in all probability by the maximum figure of 6s. per dozen. 

“The outlook is serious, since it is too late to attempt to make good 
the deficiency of future winter layers. Consumers can, however, 
safeguard their own interests to a certain extent by preserving a large 
number of eggs now that they are reasonable in price. At a cost of a 
few shillings for waterglass, using a 5 per cent. solution, that is, 11). 
to 2 gallons of water, a good supply of cheap eggs of first-class cooking 
quality can be assured. 

‘“The poultry-keeper can do nothing to retrieve his position wit 
regard to the egg yield this autumn; he can, however, repair the 
shortage of layers by hatching chickens during the summer, say, 12 
June and July. Birds hatched in these months—especially if precc- 
cious, rapid maturing breeds, such as the White Leghorn, Ancona an’! 
Light Sussex be selected—will come into profit by the end of the yeai. 
Under ordinary conditions summer hatching is justified ; this season : 
is essential, unless the supply of home produced eggs is to be vast!” 
below normal for the next two years. Chickens hatched in June an: 
July are easier to rear than those brought out in February and March : 
they cost less, since grassland and stubbles are available.’”’ WiLL BROWN 


“THE HEREFORD BREED ANNUAL.”’ 


The Hereford Breed Annual is published within a few months 0: 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the death of Richard Tomkins 
whose family were among the most important agriculturists of theit 
period. The frontispiece of the Annual is Richard Tomkins, who 
lived from 1668 to 1723 and was the founder of the breed which 
was so vastly improved by his grandson, Benjamin Tomkins “ The 
Younger,” 1745-1815. The house in which Benjamin Tomkins lived 
is owned by Mr. W. T. Cooke, to whom the property descended from 
his uncle, Mr. W. Cooke, husband of Margaret Tomkins, youngest 
daughter of Benjamin. It would do the old man good if anyone, by 
holding a conversation with him on the other side, could tell of the 
lands in which the Herefords have found a welcome since his time. 


By a slip of the pen, Lord Bledisloe was last week described as 
ex-Minister of Agriculture. He writes to say that he has not held that 
position. 
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“HE CONTROL OF THE FRUIT TREE 


At this time of year when all fruit is setting, it is as well to realise that a great deal 
can be accomplished in controlling the crop, size of tree, and so on, through its root.—Eb. 


¥ is not always realised that 
: seeds of fruit trees hardly ever 
| reproduce the parent exactly, 
§ and often differ very widely, 
* both from the parent and from 
other. For this reason, fruit 
trees are never reproduced commerci- 
ally from seed, and other methods are 
resorted to. The great majority of 
our apples and pears, and many of 
our plums and cherries, grown for 
fruit, however, do not readily form 
roots of their own. If they root at 
all, they generally do so poorly, and a 
good tree can be obtained more quickly 
by other methods. Therefore, fruit 
trees are budded and grafted upon a 
distinct root system. Thus, nearly 
every tree consists of two parts: 
(a) The “scion ’”’ (graft or bud of the 
variety required for its fruit); (6) the 
“stock ”’ (the distinct root system). 
The scion unites with the stock 
when the surfaces of both, exposed by 
cutting, are placed together, and these 
form the tree. 

This is done for the reasons 
siven above, and also because trees 
have long been reputed to be in- 
fluenced by the stock in their vigour 
and earliness of bearing. Note the 
minute instructions set forth by one 
of our early horticulturists, Thomas 
Hitt, in his ‘‘ Treatise of Fruit 
Trees”? (1757), who says: ‘‘ What 
stock is most proper for each kind 
of fruit, ought as well to be con- 


sidered and known as what soil is most suitable to trees; 
for on these two things the future vigour of trees, and the 


goodness of fruit, equally depend.”’ 


[planters] buy their trees of Nurserymen, they should diligently 


By Ronatp G. Hatton, M.A. 





1.—Manx Codlin Apple on its own roots, on semi- 
dwarfing root, Type II, and on vigorous root, 
Type xv (from left to right). 
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their apparent evenness, ten years 
later show the following differences : 

Tree 1.—Height, 1o}ft.; girth of 

stem, 13ins. ; number of fruits, 
1,147; weight of fruit, 124Ib. 
Tree 2.—Height, 7}ft.; girth of 
stem, 63ins. ; number of fruits, 
401; weight of fruit, 36lb. 

Research was therefore under- 
taken to find out: 

(1) Whether these variations were 
largely due to root stock. 

(2) Whether, by _ standardising 
root stocks, it would be 
possible to produce more 
reliable trees. 

(3) How far and in what direc- 
tions it was possible to in- 
fluence the tree by root 
stock selection. 

(4) Whether different varieties 
under different conditions 
were influenced to a like 
extent. 

The first thing was to find out 
what the root stocks in common use 
really were, how they could be dis- 
tinguished, and then to test the effect 
of the different kinds upon the tree. 

The methods employed in the 
investigation can be well illustrated 
from the case of the apple, though 
other fruits show similar results. 
Generally speaking, two classes of 
apple stocks were recognised. 

Class A.—Root stocks raised from 
seed, called either ‘‘ crabs’’ or “‘ free ”’ 


“6 


stocks according as to whether the seed came from wilding 
crabs”’ or from the cider press. As already pointed out, these 
And again: “If they will seldom be uniform, and may often vary greatly. 

The seedling apple stocks have been under investigation 


enquire upon what stocks they were propagated. For Stocks at the Long Ashton Horticultural Research Station, Bristol. 


are in some measure a sort of soil to the kinds of trees raised 


on them.”’ 


It was thus claimed that the stock influenced the tree. 
It was also obvious that trees of a single variety, planted in close 
proximity, often showed extreme differences in vigour, cropping, 
health, etc. For instance, two adjacent trees of Early Victoria 
true French Crab Stock,’’ selected when planted for 


“ce 


Apple, on 








2.—THREE SEEDLINGS OF 


Though such stocks were popularly supposed to give only strong- 


growing, deep-rooting trees, they have been shown to exhibit 










undoubtedly, 


very great variability in vigour and root character. This, 
accounts for the very great differences 
exhibited by trees upon seedling stocks. It would appear 
that stocks of 
and selection if such variations are to be reduced. 


origin need very stringent grading 





“TRUE FRENCH CRAB,” SHOWING TYPE OF EXTREME VARIATION. 
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Class B.—Root stocks raised vegetatively (by in- 
ducing the shoots to form roots of their own, 2.e., 
from cuttings or layers) and commonly called 
“‘ Paradise ”’ stocks. 

These layered apple stocks have been under 
investigation at East Malling Research Station, Kent. 

Now, by vegetative propagation it should be 
possible, generally speaking, to reproduce the parent 
plant exactly, and so to eliminate the variations 
found in seedlings; yet, though tradition said that 
all ‘‘ Paradise’’ stock was shallow-rooted, and 
dwarfed and made precocious the variety grafted 
thereon, trees of a single variety worked upon 
“ Paradise’’ roots were often found to vary very 
greatly in vigour and early cropping. 

It therefore became neeessary to find out: 

(a) How many varieties of so-called “‘ Paradise ”’ 
roots were in use. 

(b) How far they had been kept true to type or 
mixed up together. 

Systematic botanical study of leaf, wood and root 
characters revealed that there were no fewer than 
seventeen distinct varieties of ‘‘ Paradise ’’ root stock 
in use in Western Europe, that they were often badly 
intermixed and the names interchangeable. 

The different varieties of “‘ Paradise ’’ stocks were 
found to differ as widely as seedlings in habit and 
vigour. They also differ in character of root system 
and other features quite as markedly. 

East Malling is finding out how far these different 
root stocks differently influence the varieties grafted 
upon them, and whether these influences, if any, can 


be turned to useful account in establishing a greater control over 
the tree. For this purpose, eleven varieties of apple, worked 





5.-THE SAME, AFTER THINNING. 


‘Half the trees had to be sacrificed before they had become profitable in order to allow of 
the development of the permanent trees. 
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OF WORCESTER PEARMAIN APPLE. 


Left: On vigorous root stock (Malling Type 1). Right: On dwarfing root 
stock (Malling Type 1x). 


Bearing fruit in its third year. 


upon some twenty varieties of known root stocks, have been 
planted out on an area of seventeen acres in seven different soils. 


The oldest trees have been kept under 
the closest observation for six years, and 
the others for shorter periods. So far, 
these observations show remarkably con- 
sistent results and demonstrate clearly 
that the root stock does influence the 
tree, often to a very marked degree, in 
the following respects : 

..(1) ‘The :size+ of ‘the ‘tree ‘and the 
nature of its growth, 7.e., the 
actual area it will cover, the 
height it will reach, and the 
stoutness and habit of its 
growth. 

(2) The relative number of fruit 
buds to wood length and the 
actual amount of blossom that 
develops into mature fruit. 

(3) The “‘ precocity’”’ of the tree, 
7.e., the quickness with which 
it comes into blossoming and 
fruiting. 

The following table of measurements, 
etc., for one variety, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, upon two different root stocks 
illustrates these points very clearly. The 
figures are averages from five trees of 
each over a period of six years : 

On Dwarfing On very vigorous 


Root Stock Root Stock 
(No. IX). (No. XV1). 


Total wood growth 3,927cm. 8,075cm. 
Spread .. ae 226cm, 288cm 
Height... 3 179cm. 259cm. 
Girth of stem... to5mm. 154mm. 
Ratio of fruit buds 1 to 11cm. 1 to 85cm 
to wood growth of wood of wood 


Percentage of 

blossom setting 33 percent. 10 per cent. 
Total number of 

fruits .. < 125 10 


Such differences have also been 
effected on a number of other varieties. 
Even such strong growers as Bramley’s 
Seedling and Blenheim Orange have 
been dwarfed, and such tardy bearers 
as these and Cox’s Orange Pippin have 
been made to yield fine fruit as early as 
their second year. 

It is obvious that such differences 
are of great importance both to the 
amateur growing fruit in his garden, 
and to the large commercial fruit grower 
planning out his plantations. 

The main difficulties of fruit-growing 
in the garden are the questions of space, 
time and labour. Only too often the 
garden is robbed and shaded by the 
great ungainly fruit trees that have been 
planted. The vegetables never grow to 
perfection, and the fruit trees are difficult 
to control. The amateur too often loses 
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pp ence waiting for some of his choicest trees to bear their first 
irr s. Perhaps he is recommended to go to the labour of 
fr: vent root pruning. By buying his trees upon semi-dwarfing 
an. dwarfing roots, the amateur can obtain his medium-sized 
an miniature trees, he can save himself unnecessary hard work, 
a: jie can even pick fruits from reputed shy-cropping varieties 
in ive very early years. 

Surely, such trees, as small bushes, cordons or trained trees, 
arc uch more suitable for the small garden ; and the growing 
of caoice fruits for the house, without jeopardising the vegetable 
supply, becomes a reasonable proposition. 

Now, by interplanting the dwarf, quick-cropping trees, 
which the grower calls “ fillers,’’ with the more vigorous, slower- 
maiuring ‘‘ permanents ” the grower often attempts to plan his 
ground so that he may get early crops from the “‘ fillers ’’ while 
his big trees are making the wood area capable of bearing heavy 
crops later. When these trees require all the room, he plans 
to dig out and destroy his “ fillers,’’ which have already justified 
their existence by cropping. 

Only too often the grower has adopted this plan without 
considering the potentialities of his trees, without being certain 
that his “ fillers ’’ will be dwarf precocious trees and his “ per- 
manents”’ the vigorous ones. The result is the overcrowded 
plantation where cultivation and spraying become difficult, 
where trees compete for light and moisture, and where nothing 
develops to perfection. The only remedy is to sacrifice the 
“fillers? before they have justified their existence. This the 
grower is often only too loath to do, and the result is many 
mediocre orchards. By planting trees on root stocks of known 
capabilities, the grower can plan his plantations and regulate 
his returns more certainly. 

It has been found possible, in order to simplify the matter 
from the grower’s point of view, to pick out from the layered 
apple stocks four varieties of root stock, which, in their effect 
upon the graft, provide a regular series of steps by which it is 
possible to control the tree, and to indicate, to some extent, 
its suitability for any particular purpose. Many of the other 
varieties of layered stocks give similar indications of influence, 
but the fewer the grower has to think about the better. Hence 
the elimination of a large number of the less distinctive and less 
desirable root stocks has been aimed at. Though one day new 
and better root stocks may be found or bred, at any rate for a 
number of years growers must know the potentialities and uses 
of those actually in commerce, and they may, therefore, be 
grouped as follows: 

(4) Very Dwarfing Stocks.—Suitable for very small, quick- 
cropping trees, cordons and trained trees in small gardens: 
Jaune de Metz ‘‘ Paradise ’’ stocks (Malling No. IX). 

(B) Semi-dwarfing Stocks.—Suitable for moderate-sized, quick 
cropping bush or trained trees—except for weak-growing sorts : 
Doucin stock (Malling No. II). 

(c) Vigorous Stock.—Suitable for bushes of the weaker- 
growing sorts, large permanent bushes, and moderate-sized 
“half-standard ’’ trees: Broad-leaved English ‘ Paradise” 
stock (Malling No. I). 

(Dp) Very Vigorous Stock.—-Suitable for the weakest varieties 
and large ‘‘ standard ’’”’ trees: Such as nameless layered stocks 
(Mailing Nos. XII, XIII or XVI). 

Trees in the first three groups should be readily obtainable 
from nurserymen, but until stocks of the very vigorous varieties 
have been multiplied in greater quantity, it may be necessary, 
for these purposes, to rely upon trees selected from those worked 
upon so-called seedling crab stock. 

By the use of root stocks standardised by vegetative 
propagation it has been possible to obtain a greater general 
conirol over the activities of the tree and also a measure of 
uniformity which contrasts very favourably with recorded trees 
upon mixed, unknown and seedling root stocks. This is a point 
of great importance for all gardens large or small. 

There are a number of other ways in which the root stock 
affec.; the activities of the trees : 

(:) Some root stocks have very much better ‘“ anchored ”’ 

root-hold than others. It is possible to advise as to the need 
for staking trees on certain roots and on their relative suitability 
for \,indy spots. 
_ (2) The relative time of blossoming of a single variety 
Is a‘'ccted by different roots. In the case of the apple a period 
of «: much as ten days may elapse between the first and last 
set of trees of the same variety to come into flower. The same 
phe: omenon occurs in the case of plums upon different roots. 

(3) The size, colour and quality of the fruit have also given 
disti ict indications of stock effect. 

(4) Varieties of root stock, finally, differ in their degrees 
of resistance to certain injurious diseases and pests, such as 
app.e canker (Nectria ditissima), mildew (Podosphera leuco- 
tri ha), black spot (Venturia inzqualis), crown gall (bacterium 
t. mefaciens), silver-leaf (Stereum purpureum), woolly aphis 

riosoma lanigera) and apple aphis (Aphis pomi). It remains 

) be proved if and how far the root can convey its resistance 
-o the scion ; but, apart from this, it is valuable to have only the 
healthiest stocks in the nursery and roots showing resistance 
to troubles which attack them in the soil, such as woolly aphis 
and crown gall. 

In the case of the plum, peach and pear, the use of certain 

widely distributed root stocks has been shown to be actively 
detrimental to the life of particular varieties budded upon 
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them. A certain ‘incompatibility’ or ‘lack of affinity ’”’ is 
exhibited between the scion (graft or bud) and the stock. For 
instance, Hale’s Early Peach, when “ worked”’ on Brompton 
or broad-leaved Mussel plum stocks, has consistently . given 
nearly go per cent. good trees ; while when budded upon Brussels 
or Common plum stock it has failed altogether to grow. 

Sometimes the bud or graft fails to grow altogether, some- 
times it makes a satisfactory tree the first year, and after that 
remains practically stationary. Sometimes the scion dies out 
altogether. 

Thus an accurate knowledge of the proper use and selection 
of root stocks by the tree raiser can, to a large extent, obviate 
the sale of trees which will give only disappointment, and it 
can procure for him a much higher percentage of good and 
saleable trees. The best and most suitable tree is the only one 
worth planting; the so-called ‘‘ cheap” tree is usually dear 
at any price. 


TONICS FOR GRASS 


HE grass of lawns and tennis courts may need a tonic 

just as much as human beings, and it is my intention, in 

the present notes, to give a few hints on suitable tonics 

for grass with different objects in view. Many chemical 

compounds, which it is not as a rule advisable for human 
beings to indulge in, form very useful tonics for the lawn. Green 
copperas or green vitriol, as it is often called, is a case in 
point. Until quite recently it was regarded as an active plant 
poison, but it has now been found to be exceedingly valuable 
as a tonic for grass. 

It is the object in making up tonics for grass to prepare 
such mixtures as will give the best results consistent with cheap- 
ness and availability. No one now wants to spend a fortune 
on his lawn, and hence I am purposely omitting reference to 
the more expensive and extravagant grass tonics. 


THE TWO CLASSES. 


It is convenient to divide tonics for grass into two great 
groups or classes. First, those which give the best results if 
applied in the winter; and, secondly, those which are most 
suitable for use during the spring and summer months. 

As regards winter tonics, these may consist of any of the 
following by themselves or mixed: Basic slag, kainit, bone-meal, 
steamed bone flour, basic or reverted superphosphate, and 
gypsum. It is no use applying any of these just now, as most 
of them act very slowly, and the effect is only apparent during 
the growing season when they are applied during the previous 
autumn or in the early winter. I think we can, therefore, pass 
them over for the present. 

As regards spring and summer tonics, there are a great 
number which prove very valuable if used. Some are applied 
entirely by themselves, but the tendency nowadays is to use 
compounded tonics, as these are found generally to give the 
best results. I am not attempting a complete list of materials 
which prove valuable as spring or summer tonics, but the 
more important of them are: Slaked lime or lime flour, poultry 
manure or pigeon dung, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of 
iron or green vitriol, nitrate of soda, nitro-phosphate, wood 
ashes, super-phosphate or dissolved bones, cyanamide, flue dust, 
soot, leather dust and, when it is not too expensive, sulphate 
of potash. 

The amounts of these to use vary to some extent, the more 
powerful ones only being applied at the rate of from half to one 
ounce per square yard; while the less active bulky materials 
may be used at the rate of four to six ounces per square yard. 





MAKING UP TONICS. 


I am sure that many gardeners will want to make up tonics 
for grass at home, and it may be useful to give a few fairly simple 
and reasonably cheap formule. If you hold a stock of all the 
compounds just named, the garden will become quite a chemical 
warehouse. It is not necessary, however, to keep more than a 
few of the materials on hand, it being a better plan to purchase 
fresh supplies as required. 

A good general tonic for lawn grass is made up as follows : 
Dissolved bones, glb.; sulphate of ammonia, 1lb.; charcoal 
dust, 2olb. About half a pound of this mixture can be used 
per square yard, this being dusted evenly over the surface. 

In the case of tennis lawns and the greens on which clock 
golf is played, clover is very undesirable, as its leafage proves 
slippery and treacherous. An anti-clover tonic is required for 
such grass, and there are many formule which might be used 
with this object in view. I suggest the following as being a 
very useful one, the rate of application being from half a pound 
up to a pound per square yard : Nitro-phosphate, 1lb. ; sulphate 
of ammonia, 1lb.; soot, 28lb. 

One often hears, nowadays, of lawn sands, and these are 
really tonics which act in two ways, stimulating the growth 
of the grass and killing undesirable weeds of all kinds. The 
majority of formulz of lawn sands are carefully guarded secrets 
in the horticultural trade, but I am giving one formula which is 
now public property and which has been proved to be thoroughly 
reliable on soils of various types: Fine sand, 2st. ; green vitriol, 
1lb.; sulphate of ammonia, 3lb. to 4lb. About two ounces 
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of this material is generally sprinkled over each square yard of 
turf, care being taken to distribute as evenly as possible. 

Another kind of tonic which is frequently required is known, 
for want of a better name, as an anti-moss tonic. In the first 
place the mossy surface is thoroughly raked and limed, after 
which the following formula is made up and just enough used 
to cover completely all the mossy portions : Old hot-bed manure, 
2 parts; leaf-mould, 4 parts; charcoal dust, 1/20 part; nitro- 
phosphate, a sprinkling. 

In making up any of these tonics for grass too much import- 
ance cannot be placed on thorough mixing of the various ingredi- 
ents, especially in any which contain green vitriol or sulphate 
of iron. In all probability some of the ingredients will need 
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pulverising before proper mixing can be carried out: dissolved 
bones, for instance, frequently being delivered in a coarse, lumpy 
condition ; and the same remark applies to nitro-phospha:e 
In making large quantities, the mixing is most convenien:ly 
done on a hard stone floor, the more bulky ingredients being 
covered with a layer of the less bulky ones, and the whole rile 
completely turned over on to a new part of the floor. Furtier 
quantities of the more concentrated ingredients are then dusted 
over and the turning repeated. When all has been added, seve~al 
turnings are necessary to ensure complete and uniform mixin: ; 
while it goes without saying that even distribution of the tonic on 
the turf is a matter of very great importance, otherwise damave 
may be done by burning or scorching. Hd. Se0urs: 





CHELSEA REDIVIVUS 


By E. V. Lucas. 


HELSEA is still an abode of the arts. Mr. Augustus 

John lives there, and young women with bobbed or 

shingled hair move about the King’s Road on their 

way to studios or cabarets. But Chelsea’s medium 

to-day is oil paint ; whereas a hundred or more years 
ago its name and fame in art were based upon its skill in the 
manufacture of china, and chiefly china figures—bold shepherds 
with pipe and tabor, coy shepherdesses with crooks, gay musicians 
and gayer dancers, all charmingly modelled, with piquant little 
faces for ever smiling, and all charmingly coloured—the gentle- 
men in sprigged waistcoats and gay knee-breeches and shoes, 
the ladies with flowered brocades and the sauciest hats. Their 
destiny, apart from loving and ogling each other, and now 
and then, as Hans Andersen assures us, being made love to 
by inferior beings, such as tin soldiers, was to lend enchantment 
to the dinner table, where they were set about among the dishes— 
much as we set flower vases to-day—or to stand on the mantel- 
pieces or in corner cupboards. Wherever they were placed, 
their lot was ameliorative ; they “ struck a bliss.” 

Chelsea’s hey-day was the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and it was prosperous enough to employ not only English artists— 
for before there can be a china figure there must be an artist— 
but also French, and possibly it tempted a few modellers 
away from Dresden also. Thus Roubiliac, who is chiefly known 
by his elaborate tombs in the Abbey and at St. Paul’s, was for 
a while a Chelsea designer. But by 1770 the sun of Chelsea had 
set, for the centre of the pottery industry had then become 
the Midlands, and William Duesbury of Derby, acquiring the 
Chelsea plant, transferred it to that town. But, although the 
Chelsea figures still were made, the Derby activities were devoted 
to bisque groups in the manner of Sévres, which had become all 
the rage, and gradually the Chelsea moulds were lost sight of 
and the little models forgotten. 

The next date in this simple chronicle is 1847, when the 
grandson of Spode’s partner, the late W. T. Copeland of Stoke 
(who was not only a potter, but an M.P., a racehorse owner 
and a Lord Mayor of London) purchased a mass of moulds 
and models from the Derby factory which had just closed down, 
and removed them to his works at Stoke, where many of them 
lay neglected until their time should, if ever, come again. 

It was only the other day that their clock struck, just before 
my visit, and I was able to see the renaissance of Chelsea in its 
first flush. The moulds were discovered amid some old lumber, 
together with thousands of heads and arms and legs, all in bees- 
wax, all dusty and disarranged, some classical, some romantic ; 
here a.;baby’s chubby body, there a slender goddess; here 
a torch, ‘there a bouquet. Some of them may never be used 
again, others are now in regular train; and it was while watch- 
ing the..potters employing them that I learned how porcelain 
figures are built up—‘‘ assembled,” as we now say—and how 
important a part is played by the workman, for everything is 
done by hand. No machinery need apply when Chelsea figures 
are in the course of construction; and, so far as I could see, 
no very young people either. Too old at forty may be a rule— 
often a mistaken one, I believe—in other handicrafts, but for 
the creation of these little delicious creatures, so fragile and so 
choice, you want experienced fingers and mature brains. I 
shall not soon forget the sagacious old men whom I saw at the 
labour of re-peopling the mimic porcelain world. 

Among the oddest things in life are our ignorancies. So 
many of us know only what we have to know—and that, too 
often, only imperfectly. The necessity of information concern- 
ing the manufacture of pottery and porcelain, for instance, 
never having confronted me, I was utterly destitute of facts. 
I had vague ideas that there were Five Towns ceaselessly at it ; 
that furnaces were an essential, and that wheels were emp!oyed 
for all the circular shapes. I remembered vaguely from a 
school reader that Sir Richard Arkwright burned all the furniture 
to procure a certain essential effect. I had heard of Palissy 
and of Delft ; Omar’s apologue of the potter I could even quote. 
_Last Cctober I had even walked through the Dresden Porcelain 
Museum. But what facts had I? Few enough. A pastoral 
.group under the trees, where there is no symmetry and endless 
detail—as to how that was made and repeated with exactitude I 
had never given a thought. But now I know; I have seen it done. 


There is much to do and to do right! The mixing of the 
fluid which is to crystallise into china. The pouring it into 
the moulds, which are made intricately in several pieces, when 
it is a head, for example—or how would you get the head out ? 
Then the removal of the various parts, and not a moment too 
soon. Then the formation of the rest of the figure, the body 
and the legs and the arms. And then—and this is a task of 
extreme nicety—the joining of them together. It is because 
so many moulds have to be used and everything joined up by 
hand that there are never two porcelain figures exactly alike. 
The slightest deviation in the juncture of -neck and shoulder and 
there is a difference! And the same with the arms. Another 
delicate task is the removal of ridges caused by the cracks in 
the moulds where the separate units unite, so that the little 
cheeks are smooth as eggs. Into all the other processes I cannot 
enter, but I saw kilns being filled with casseroles, each of which 
might have contained a chicken, but really held a model packed 
in flint flour; I saw fires glowing with terrific heat under and 
around these kilns; I saw kilns being emptied by men naked 
to the waist. I saw plain, dull vessels plunged into vats of glaze 
and coming out with a transitory radiance which the furnace 
was to make permanent. And (most marvellous) I saw every- 
thing that is most breakable being carried with apparent negli- 
gence, or even abandon, on planks in all directions by cheerfu! 
boys, and nothing being broken. 

I saw the chief artist, who is always designing, sometimes 
out of his own head, sometimes out of Spodes’, often out of 
both together. I saw the “ paintresses,’’ as they are called 
in Stoke (although “‘ painter ”’ is a good enough word for Angelica 
Kauffmann and Lady Butler and Laura Knight), applying the 
colours with extraordinary skill and regularity—some freehand 
afid some with the co-operation of the wheel. And what pleased 
me most was the absence of any machinery more modern or 
elaborate than this wheel. There may have been engines and 
strapping somewhere on the premises; but all that I saw was 
hands. 

And the material of which these sprightly figures are made— 
the fluid that fills the moulds? Ah! ° 

Looking at a group of oxen placidly grazing and allowing 
one’s thought to stray ahead, they rarely take one farther than 
the dinner-table. One remains practically in the company 
of the East End girl in the pre-war comic song, who, visiting 
the country for the first time, was enchanted to be assured 
that the cattle in the fields were not dangerous wild beasts, 
but gentle enough, even to “ let her pat them on the one-and- 
four the pound.” That the tanner is involved as well as the 
butcher, and that trunks and Gladstone bags also may materialise, 
we rarely go so far as to think. But as for the ox providing 
not only the staple of the meal but the dish that holds it anc 
the plate that it is eaten off, the boat for the horseradish sauce 
and the pretty ornament on the dining-room mantelpiece—who 
would ever send his thoughts as far forward as that ? Certainly 
not I, until very recently, and for the very good reason tha’ 
I did not know it. But now that I do know it, now that I know 
that the material of which china is made is a mixture in whicl 
powdered ox bones play a prominent part, I shall never see that 
creature again without seeing also, in the mind’s eye, one o 
those Arcadian figures which the Copeland potters were delicately 
devising when, a few days ago, I visited Stoke and was lec 
through the Spode-Copeland works. 

Nor does the ox know ! 

O browsing ox, 
You little guess 
Your bones contain 
A shepherdess. 








How could you think 
To live again, 

A dainty rogue 

In porcelain 


For those who feed, 
And only feed, 

A second time 

On earth indeed ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COUNTRY BUTTER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir. In your article entitled ‘‘ Local Pro- 
duc you instance a correspondent who 
tric io procure Devonshire butter and could 
noi. .d his always being offered New Zealand 


but <r instead. My own experience has been 
wor. than his. Last year I was in Somerset, 
and . ought local farm butter at a price higher 
than ‘he best Devonshire butter was being sold 
at i) London at the same time. It was badly 
wor.ed and streaky, and was quite uneatable 
in two days’ time, being quite rank and rancid. 
I had to fall back upon New Zealand butter in 
self defence. Last year in Sussex I procured 
really good local butter and enjoyed it, but 
alas, the maker of it died, and this year the butter 
from the same farm is rank and uneatable, and 
again I had to send away to the nearest town 
to get New Zealand butter. The local butter 
is 4d. dearer than the imported article !_ Could 
it not be possible for the makers of butter to 
study their customers and send to the shops 
good, sound, well worked butter? It surely 
would pay a farmer to have his daughters 
trained in butter making, and not allow all, or 
the best part, of the money paid for butter to 
go out of the country. I did not find a lack of 
butter makers in Somerset, and they professed 
to stock Devonshire butter—nor of the same in 
Sussex, only that the butter produced was 
uneatable—H. T. C. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sirn—The main obstruction to trans-river 
road traffic in Central London is due, as you 
imply, to the central crossing over the river, 
that between Charing Cross and Waterloo, 
having, through want of foresight in the last 
generation, been monopolised by a railway 
company for train traffic, just where the free 
passage of road traffic is most needed. This 
should never have been allowed, and the error 
must now be rectified as speedily as may be, 
the iron railway viaduct removed and a new 
road bridge substituted for it, worthy of so 
important a site. Fortunately, the withdrawal 
of the Southern Railway terminus to the Surrey 
side would involve no real loss to the railway 
company, nor any appreciable inconvenience 
to its customers, while the value of the improve- 
ment as regards both the general public con- 
venience and the embellishment of the metropo- 
lis can hardly be measured in words.—LOWTHER 
BRIDGER. 


THE ACTIVITY OF VESUVIUS. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In view of the present activity of Vesuvius, 
I am sending a photograph of the cone which 
I took a few days ago from the edge of the 
crater. ‘l'his may be of interest to your readers. 
—E. Scorr Davigs. 





VESUVIUS : A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE EDGE OF THE CRATER. 


LONDON’ SPRING. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—What is, perhaps, 
the loveliest moment of 
spring has now arrived 
in the south of England 
—and country dwellers 
are to be envied their 
enjoyment of it. But to 
town dwellers, also, 
spring brings some very 
charming pictorial 
effects, especially where 
the light green of new 
leaves is seen against the 
dark background of old 
houses. The enclosed 
photograph, taken in 
Grays Inn, illustrates one 
aspect of how beautiful 
spring can be, even in 
central London.—WarpD 

Murr. 


REAL EPITAPHS. 
To THE EDITOR. ' 


Sir,—I wondered 
whether the’ final ‘gentle 
note of criticisrh in the 





article signed “‘ P. A. G.”’ 
in‘‘lagt ‘week’s: COUNTRY 
Lire“‘on Mr. Walter de 
‘la’*Mare’s ‘“ Ding Dong ’ 
‘Bell'” ‘could be “verified. 
‘The reviewer thinks that’ 
the art ‘of ‘the poets” epi- 
taphs is too apparent and 





removed from rustic NEW SPRING LEAVES IN OLD GRAYS INN. 


simplicity. By chance 

I have come across a selection from the old 
churchyards of Berwickshire, many of which 
have the simple passion from which poetry 
springs. 

“Young Harry Areskins’ corps lyes here. 
(O stone keep in record, his dust with thec ; 
His soul above we hope is with the Lord) 
Who departed this life July 9th 1696 of his 
age 20.” 

There is the undoubted cry of the heart, 
which the mason chiselled out with the rough 
brackets that hold between them the pain 
and the doubtful words of faith. With the 
first word a parent has written down his despair 
and incredulity at his loss. In the churchyard 
at Lauder, its stones to-day as remote and 
moss-grown as 200 years ago, is this: 

“George Renwicks burying place, who 
hath been in Europ, Asia, and Aferica, 
America.” 

Here the village undoubtedly gives a 
gesture of surprise, so that a letter is removed 
from Europe to make “‘ Aferica’”’ more terrible ! 
George Renwick, far- 
travelled, wise, astute, 
experienced, a very 
Ulysses, it seems to say, 
is at last confined within 
these narrow bounds— 
an incredible thought. 
The countries he saw 
never heard of Lauder. 
At Simprin, a tiny ham- 
let, is this : 


“Heir lyes under 
this ston the body of 
William Coockburn 
Whos days was feu. 

His glas it was soon run, 
Al that him knew 

Their lov he wan. 

Who departed July 23rd 
1670." 


tender; yet religious 
hope is absent. This 
applies to so many of 
them. At Legerwood 
one gravestone covers 
the children of Alex- 
ander Grey, portioner 
in Blainlies : 


““No sooner were these 
rosebuds blown 

Than by death’s spere 
they were cut down.” 

Or this at Hume, a coup- 

let more often. found, 

where the great eéarl’s 


castle walls still cling to the height that 
dominates the Merse down to the very mouth 
of Tweed : 
“Time cuts down all 
Both great and small.” 


That brief philosophy is shortened yet at 
Eccles : 
“Time how short, Eternity how long.” 


Nothing there, indeed, but an impatient com- 
parison. At Greenlaw, the old-fashioned, 
where at breakfast-time the cows are gathered 
by the herd’s bell in the market place and taken 
to the high encircling moors till sunset, one 
eloquent line breaks above the sleep of the 
place : 
% “ As the stars into the heavens remain 
So man must dy and live again.” 

At the merry village where they dance beneath 
the hawthorn, Polwarth-on-the-Green, they 
quote no text for posterity’s glance, but rely 
on forgotten lips to tell the merits of unknown 
men : 
“No moto can thes good men fame 

For they are pres’d [praised] if they be named.”’ 


At Nenthorn is a parable that speaks of com- 
plete disenchantment in a play of words : 
“ Death is not loss 

But rather gain 

If we by dying 

Life a tine.” 
“'Tine’”’ is loss; the word is found in the 
history of an Earl of Douglas, called Tineman, 
who lost all his battles. 


I do not know where it is, but this com- 
ment on a laird’s stone was once familiar : 


** Here lies the laird of Charterha’ 
That’s had tae leave his gear 
He was baith dour and near 
He had nae other god ava 
Save Stonybraes and Charterha’ 


Another of a different character ran thus : 


‘* Here lies poor old John Crumbledyke 
Have mercy on his soul Lord God 
As he would do were he Lord God 
And you.were old John Crumbledyke.” 


The old stories; rough-hewn by village masons 
between a joke and a tear, with cronies drop- 
ping into the workshop to remind’ them of 
this tale and that, are a long way from the finely 
chiselled fancies, the exquisite particularities 
of Mr. Walter de la Mare.: He has not always 
succeeded in knitting together, as “.P. A, G.?’’ 
suggests, genuine emotion and the elementary 
simplicity he aims at whén compared with plain 
village grief'—NorTH BRITON. 
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ROOKS FEEDING ON SEA BEACHES. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I think that Mr. Watney will find, on 
further observation, that rooks feed very 
frequently on beaches and the tidal flats of 
estuaries. No doubt at Hastings they were 
feeding on bits of food dropped by children, 
and the numerous insects that are to be 
found among shingle and sea drift. I have 
frequently seen them carefully quartering the 
marshes on both sides of the Kent estuary, 
evidently seeking birds’ nests. The West- 
morland rooks are the most eager hunters 
after eggs that I have ever seen. They will 
even steal the eggs from under a sitting hen, 
One was caught by a farmer’s wife in the act. 
She had opened the door of the coop in which 
a hen was sitting, and returned to the house 
for some food, leaving the coop door open. 
She heard the hen squawking and _ hurried 
back. The rook had its head under the hen, 
abstracting an egg, when the farmer’s wife, 
noiselessly approaching, seized the rook by 
the tail and wrung its neck. There is nothing 
a rook won’t eat and thrive upon.—C. 


NATURALISED DRACZENAS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of Dracena 
australis, naturalised in a garden in Ayrshire. 
They were planted in 1895 and have stood the 





DRACZENA AUSTRALIS IN AYRSHIRE. 


severe winter gales off the coast ever since. 
The shrubby plants at the foot are bamboos.— 
D. G. McIver. 


OLD CUSTOMS OF ROGATION WEEK. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Of recent years there seems to have been 
a tendency to revive many of the customs 
connected with “beating the bounds.” I 
wonder whether any of the old names for 
Rogation Week are remembered also. “‘ Gang,” 
or ‘‘ Procession’? week, was once a particularly 
popular title. It was, of course, derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon gangen, to go, which survives 
in the Northern “gang” and the phrase 
“ganging your ain _ gait.” 
“Cross”? and “Grass ”’ week 
were other ancient titles ; the 
cross carried in procession, and 
the green-food substituted for 
flesh being responsible respec- 
tively. The injunction of 
Queen Elizabeth ran: ‘‘ The 
people shall once a year, at 
the time accustomed, with the 
curate and substantial men of 
the parish, walk about the 
parishes as they were accus- 
tomed, and at their return to 
church make their common 
prayers; provided that the 
curate in the said common 
perambulations, as heretofore 
in the days of Rogations, at 
certain convenient places, shall 
admonish the people to. give 
thanks to God, in the beholding 
of God’s benefits, for the in- 
crease and abundance of His 
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fruits upon the face of the earth; at which time 
also the same minister shall inculcate this and 
such like sentences, ‘ Cursed be he which trans- 
lateth the bounds and dales of his neighbour,’ or 
such other words of prayer as shall be hereafter 
appointed.”’ An old record says that bumping 
‘“a certain part of the person ”’ was practised 
in order that the young people present should 
retain vivid memories of the exact boundaries 
of the parish! In parts of Kent weird incan- 
tations, known as “ youling,’” used to be 
general. A rabble of young men invaded the 
orchards and encircled every tree, chanting : 
** Stand fast root; bear well top ; 

God send us a youling sop! 

Every twig, apple big ; 

Every bough, apple enow.” 
If they were not rewarded with drink or 
money, they proceeded to curse the trees with 
equal solemnity. This was probably a queer 
survival of a heathen custom, and the word 
“youling ”’ was a variation of the name /Eolus, 
god of the winds, who used to be supplicated 
for favourable breezes —FEDDEN TINDALL. 








THE RARE POLECAT 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Mr. Clifford Greatorex, in your issue 
of May 3rd, writes: ‘‘ Everywhere in the 
British Isles the polecat appears to be on the 
verge of extinction.”” This may be true of 
the pine marten, but not, I think, of the polecat. 
I believe there are still plenty in Wales. Here, 
in Staffordshire, I thought the polecat was 
extinct until last year, when a man told me 
he had seen one hunting a rabbit in a field 
at the back of my rectory. Two other people 
saw it. The man, who is now seventy, told 
me that when he was ploughing on Lord 
Shrewsbury’s estate at Ingestre in this county, 
about forty years ago, he often saw polecats 
hunting leverets, and the keepers shot many. 
This set me making further enquiries. Another 
man, who saw polecats in France during the 
war, told me that he found two near Stafford 
Castle in 1920 and shot one of them, but did 
not preserve the skin. A third man shot three 
or four at Haughton Gorse in this parish 
about 1897. A local gamekeeper thinks he 
killed one in June, 1922. None of these instances 
is properly authenticated, but the witnesses 
are al] credible, and it seems very unlikely 
that all the above animals were escaped ferrets. 
Perhaps some other reader could give informa- 
tion about the Midlands.—T. F. Royps. 


CARVINGS FROM SPAIN. 
To THE EDIToR. 

Sir,—In view of the great interest taken by 
your readers in architecture, it is possible that 
the enclosed prints of the world-famed Portico 
de la Gloria in the Cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostella may be of interest. It is well 
known as one of the finest in the world, and 
was pronounced by Street as ‘‘ One of the great- 
est glories of Christian Art.” The point illus- 
trated by my photographs is the bases of 
the main and centre pillars of the doorway ; 
the latter is carved to represent an old man 
supported on two lions, and the other four 
symbolical beasts. It is worthy of record that 
this arch formerly contained the only joke 
I know of in Spanish ecclesiastical art. The 
prophet Daniel was represented wearing a 
broad smile and looking at a very stout female 
figure. The people said that Daniel was smiling 
at her figure, and so the archbishop ordered 
the sculptor to reduce her figure, which was 
done; but, fortunately, Daniel was allowed 
to retain his smile !—G. Lona. 





FROM THE PILLARS OF THE PORTICO DE LA GLORIA IN THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA. 
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THE DRAGON FLY EMERGES. 






INSECT INCIDENT. 

To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph which I thought 
might appeal to your readers. It was taken 
at 7 a.m. on a June morning, the dragon fly 
being caught emerging from its chrysalis. It 
was a somewhat rare opportunity for a photo- 
graph.—N. L. Lowson. 


AN 







ABOUT THE MAGPIE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I thoroughly agree with Mr. Sanderson 
Emblin that the magpie is a most destructive 
bird, and, though he is a very interesting 
bird, I cannot see that the damage he does 
is sufficiently compensated by his inter- 
esting or decorative qualities. How often 
have I seen a magpie hunting a hedgerow 
like a spaniel (though much more thoroughly), 
and how often have I found partridge 
nests with the eggs eaten in the vicinity? 
In my part of the country, where there 
is not much game preservation, one sees 
quite a number of pairs of partridges in spring, 
but very few coveys of young partridges later 
in the season, and I am sure this is chiefly 
due to magpies and crows. I have seen a 
magpie pick up a fully fledged young mistle 
thrush, which was not wary enough to fly 
away, in an open field. Since the war magpies 
have increased greatly, and in my district 
many of the interesting and useful small birds 
have decreased in numbers. I am speaking 
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not so much from a game preserver’s point 
of view as from that of a lover of birds, and 
what I deplore chiefly is the destruction, 
which I am sure is not at all exaggerated by 
Mr. Sanderson Emblin, of useful insectivorous 
small birds —HENRyY W. ROBINSON. 
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ASK for your indulgence, if not your pity, for the writer 
# who has had to deal from time to time during the last 
month or six weeks with the strange and perplexing problem 
é of the Derby. It does not seem possible that the writers 
* of years gone by had to tackle such absurdly complicated 
.ituations. They seem to defy any sort of diagnosis based 
. intelligent and shrewd insight into the inconsistencies of race- 
horses and the confusing outcome of races. Years ago it must 
have been so easy to say that Persimmon would win the Derby, 
only St. Frusquin representing real danger to him; that Flying 
Fox would certainly win if he did not fall down ; that Ormonde, 
Isinglass, Galtee More and others of their high and outstanding 
calibre would just win as a matter of course, as, indeed, they all 
did. Apparently, however, that time has gone by for ever. 

Each succeeding year at the present period the Derby situa- 
tion becomes more and more entangled and complicated. Some 
people vaguely say it is ‘‘very open.” It is something more than 
that. It is becoming a matter of luck and guesswork, and as I 
write now I feel that half a dozen horses can be made out to 
have fairly equal chances. It comes to this, then: that the 
one which is best served by jockeyship and good luck in running— 
which, in other words, means escaping any interference on a 
notoriously fluky course—will pull through. Who can tell which 
that will be? Naturally, Donoghue, who knows better than 
any other how to ride the Derby course, will be a big help to his 
horse, and the public will adhere like a sympathetic plaster to 
him, just as was the case in the last three years when his winning 
mounts were Humorist, Captain Cuttle and Papyrus. If, as 
I believe at the time of writing, he is going to ride Tom Pinch, 
then that colt is going to be the people’s favourite. 

The racing writer’s troubles were brewed for him in the 
first instance by the horses that competed for the Craven Stakes 
at the opening of the spring season at Newmarket. That is 
now a long time ago, as it seems, but you may recollect how each 
writer confidently anticipated the result of that race ‘‘ throwing 
much light on the classic situation,’’ meaning, of course, the 
Derby. What was the outcome? It was merely to throw us 
into confusion, for it was not a race at all, and in particular 
the much-discussed débutant, Tom Pinch, was not considered 
to have been balanced and racing. The diminutive St. Germans 
came from behind some cantering horses to win comfortably. 
Parmenio, who was conceding 15lb. to each of the two colts 
mentioned, was third, and in consequence he was very much 
fancied to win the Two Thousand Guineas. In any case, it would 
appear as if his running had been accepted as being literally cor- 
rect. Thatit was a farcical affair was proved by Parmenio’s poor 
showing in the Two Thousand Guineas, though his pretensions 
to rank as a classic winner had never been very substantial. 

So that race, which was to have been illuminating, was the 
first to create a foggy atmosphere. The winner, St. Germans, 
has not been seen out since ; he was not sent to Chester to capture 
the Vase, and he was not allowed to compete for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, his owner, Lord Astor, choosing instead to be repre- 
sented solely by Bright Knight. I am warned that St. Germans 
will take a deal of beating for the Derby, but I am more than 
dubious. If that be so, why was he not run for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, which was worth over £10,000 ? Lord Astor has never 
hesitated to run two horses in a race before. He would not have 
won the Eclipse Stakes last year had he run only his presumed 
best, Bold and Bad. I do not, therefore, accept St. Germans 
as being Lord Astor’s best candidate. Besides, he is too small, 
in my opinion, to rank as a Derby winner, even in such a year 

this one. For no other reason, therefore, I shall continue 
iv r:egard Bright Knight as the main hope of this owner for 
honours on Wednesday next. 

Then came the Two Thousand Guineas, and again the 
writer, with sublime confidence, prophesied that the running 
would clear up many things that were in much obscurity. He 
doubtless reflected that it was so in the past, when, now and again, 
the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas was so far meritorious 
and consistent as to be able to go on and win the Derby in due 
course. That was in days gone by, and actually Sunstar was 
the last of such heroes. A year ago Papyrus was fourth, fairly 
close up behind Ellangowan, who scrambled home a head winner. 
The fourth this year was Tom Pinch. Is history going to repeat 
itself ? Two years ago Captain Cuttle was only a poor third, 
beaten something like seven lengths by St. Louis and three or 
four lengths by Pondoland. Yet with what dramatic emphasis 
were the tables turned at Epsom, where neither of the other two 
could even get a place, and Captain Cuttle won in really brilliant 
fashion. 

A month or so ago, Diophon won the Two Thousand Guineas 
by ahead. His admirers argued that he would have won more 
easily had he had the advantage of some other to race with him 
after Tom Pinch had swerved away his chance. Bright Knight 
was second, and his admirers said the judge had made a mistake 
and that this colt won. Third, close up, was Green Fire, who 
does not happen to be in the Derby, so we are spared what 
debatable issues might have been raised in his case. Tom Pinch 
finished very close to the placed horses, and again it was 


SOME LAST COMMENTS on the DERBY 


DIOPHON, TOM PINCH AND DAWSON CITY. 
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maintained that the best had not been got out of him, while his 
detractors did not hesitate to write him down as a rogue witha 
dislike of racing. The best answer to that is that he is first 
favourite at the time of writing, and if Donoghue should ride 
him after all, then I fully expect he will be favourite at the time 
of starting next week. 

Then the confused and confounded writer comes to the 
Newmarket Stakes, and once more solemnly assures readers 
that the race should throw much light on the Derby. He declares 
this must be so as Tom Pinch, Bright Knight, Salmon Trout 
(the stable companion of Diophon) and Sansovino (Lord Derby’s 
fancied candidate) are to meet over a mile and a quarter. And 
because of what happened in that race the writer approaches 
the self-imposed task of trying to solve the Derby riddle in a 
spirit of humiliation, chastened by the most crushing set-backs. 
It may be that the trainers of those horses with the exception 
of Tom Pinch (who was not forthcoming) each gave his jockey 
instructions not to make the running. What was the result ? 
Each waited on the other, and again we had a false run race 
with no pace until the last three furlongs came to be entered on. 
Well, if horses are not extended over the full distance you cannot 
possibly have a true test of stamina, and the outcome is that 
the Newmarket Stakes left us little wiser, probably sadder and 
more confused. 

The winner came along in Hurstwood, owned by Mr. Somer- 
ville Tattersall and trained by Alec Taylor, whose colt, Bright 
Knight, had gone out a hot favourite. Admittedly horses 
cannot be absolutely relied on to reproduce their private form 
in public, but, allowing for that, I simply cannot accept this 
latest running as correct. We had seen Bright Knight’s form 
when he so nearly won the Two Thousand Guineas. Hurstwood 
could not beat Dispatch for the Wood Ditton Stakes a month 
before, and though he must have made something more than 
normal improvement, the fact that he beat Bright Knight 
tells me that the form must be wrong. It also involves the form 
of all that ran in the race. Consequently the best thing to do 
will be to wash it out, as was done quite justifiably in the case 
of the Craven Stakes’ running. Hurstwood beat Salmon Trout 
a neck, and the latter was a head in front of Sansovino, with 
Bright Knight fourth and very close up. In fact, all four horses 
ran a tremendous spurt home in the last furlong, but that was 
the only time they actually did race. 

Now, what about the Derby after all that ? It seems to 
me the two that emerge with fewest black marks against them 
are Diophon and Tom Pinch, while another bidder for honours 
that should be taken seriously is Dawson City. I reluctantly 
discard Lord Astor’s pair, much as I would like to see him win 
his first Derby. But neither colt is my ideal of a high-class 
horse and, quite frankly, Bright Knight was disappointing 
for the Newmarket Stakes, even allowing for the fact of the 
poor pace. Sansovino, were he all that had been claimed for 
him, could have proclaimed the fact in the same race, but on 
the running Hurstwood is rather better than he is. If I had 
to take one of the Newmarket Stakes horses it would be Salmon 
Trout, and it is significant that the Aga Khan’s jockey, Hulme, 
chooses to ride Diophon, leaving E. Gardner to be up on Salmon 
Trout. The inference is fairly obvious, but, apart from that, 
Diophon is a colt that continues to show consistency, the only 
one, in fact, to which the rare virtue can be conceded. He has 
done well since the Two Thousand Guineas, and though it is 
urged against him by his critics that he will not stay the mile 
and a half, at least the charge remains to be proved. Proof 
can only be forthcoming by the actual race itself. Should he 
win the same critics will turn round and say, ‘‘ Well, he should 
have won. His form was better than any other, and it had been 
consistently good.” 

Dawson City is a colt by Spearmint (who himself won the 
Derby in 1906 and sired the Derby winner of 1920 in Spion Kop) 
from a mare named Clancare. He ran three times in Ireland 
last season as a two year old, once second, and winning on the 
other two occasions. In the autumn he was bought from Major 
Dixon by Mr. Ben Irish for £5,000. No need is there to introduce 
Mr. Irish, the luckiest man that ever went into ownership 
on the Turf. He is the “ one-horse’’ owner to whom came 
the most wonderful luck, including in four years or so an Ascot 
Gold Cup, a Derby, with quite a fair chance of a second Derby. 
Is it not truly amazing? And all to happen to a man who. 
has rarely had more than one horse in training. It is true that 
he was speculating when he gave 3,500 guineas for Papyrus as 
a yearling, but in the case of Dawson City he did have some 
knowledge to go on or we may be sure he would not have parted 
with £5,000. Things did not go well with the new arrival at 
Newmarket right at the outset. He sprained a hock, and when 
that was just about getting right he did something to a foreleg, 
so that it was much later than usual when serious work was 
commenced with him for the Derby. He was not entered for 
the Two Thousand Guineas, but he is in the St. Leger. 

In April we saw the colt out for the first time for the Esher 
Cup, which was a handicap for three year olds at Sandown Park 
but he was so obviously backward that his running was not take 
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eriously. The race, however, would do him good, and from 
that time he was subjected to a proper preparation, though for 
the reasons stated it has to be hurried. We next have him winning 
the Wilburton Three Year Old Handicap at the last Newmarket 
meeting, carrying gst. 1lb. and giving 2st. to a horse named 
Helsby that had run very well for the Esher Cup. It is not only 
possible but highly probable that either of the fancied colts 
for the Derby would have won that race, which was only over 
a mile, but what I believe does charm Mr. Irish and his trainer is 
the way in which the colt has been acquitting himself with Papyrus. 
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One might have been rather suspicious of that had it not been 
for the splendid race the Derby winner of last year ran against 
that very good horse Poisoned Arrow for the Burwell Plate 
of a mile and a half at the last Newmarket Meeting. If Dawson 
City be as good as Papyrus at something appreciably inside 
weight-for-age terms, then here is one that may not be long 
winning on Wednesday next. Summarising my ideas, I think 
the race will be won by Diophon, Tom Pinch or Dawson City, 
and I prefer them in the order in which I have written their 


PHILIPPOS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


A VERY ACTIVE TENDENCY 


REAT activity prevails in all 
sections of the. Estate Market, 
contemplated sales or lettings of 
London and country properties of 
first-rate importance are announced 
week by week, and _ enquiries 
resulting in contracts are plentiful, with 
growing aggregate yields in respect of auctions. 
The appreciation of houses having historical 
and ‘architectural attractions and the charm 
of antiquity was never keener than it is to-day, 
so that the next two months of the summer 
season should provide occasions for the transfer 
of more than the average volume of real estate. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE. 


HE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to let Grosvenor House, and the gardens 
of approximately 2} acres, on building lease. 
The property forms an _ independent, or 
*‘island,”’ site, with frontages to Park Lane, 
Upper Grosvenor Street, Park Street and 
Mount Street. In its situation overlooking 
Hyde Park, and in the heart of Mayfair, the 
site has very great possibilities, providing 
that it can be developed reasonably free from 
restrictions. 

The Duke’s intention to dispose of the 
property was announced in Country LIFE as 
long ago as November sth, 1921. The house 
was built for the Duke of Gloucester, younger 
brother of George III, and was originally 
called Gloucester House. 

The Perthshire sporting estate of Straloch, 
2,860 acres, with house designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, and the Colwood estate, Bolney, 437 
acres, the latter for over £25,000, have been 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 


A FAMOUS BANKING CENTRE. 


JN consequence of the removal of Cox’s 

Bank to Waterloo Place, the old premises 
which have been the home of the bank for 
so many years are to be offered by auction by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley during the 
coming season, by direction of Lloyds Bank, 
Limited. The sale will include the main bank 
in Charing Cross as well as the premises in 
Craig’s Court and Harrington House. 

Mr. Richard Cox, the founder of the firm, 
moved his business to No. 2, Craig’s Court 
in 1765, and it was here that his partner, 
Mr. Charles Greenwood, frequently enter- 
tained the Duke of York, then Commander- 
in-Chief, with whom he was so closely allied 
both socially and financially. From the foun- 
dation of the business in 1758 to the present 
day, the name of Cox has always been part of 
the firm’s title and a member of the family 
has always been a partner. Past residents in 
the Court include Secretary Cragg of ‘‘ South 
Sea Bubble” notoriety, and Romney, the 
painter. 

The auction of the Westbury estate, 
Petersfield, announced to be held last Wednes- 
day by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
has been postponed until Wednesday, July 16th, 

The Council of Almoners of Christ’s 
Hospital have decided to dispose of Hospital 
Farm, a fruit and market garden holding of 
35 acres at Sutton Vallence, Kent. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have instructions 
to offer this property at Maidstone next month. 

Nocton, one of the finest estates in Lincoln- 
shire, extending to about 7,000 acres, is to 
be offered by auction by Messrs. Simons, 
Ingamells and Young, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, during 
the season. The property includes 3,000 acres 
of fen lands, also Nocton Hall and the villages 
of Nocton and Dunston. 

Illustrated particulars of Coton Hall, 
on the Cheshire and Shropshire borders, 





which will be offered by auction by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley on ‘Thursday, 
June 19th, at Chester, have been issued. The 
sale includes a medium-sized Tudor style 
mansion and 222 acres. 

Coldeast estate, Hampshire, particulars— 
a property which will be offered by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley at Southampton, 
on Wednesday, June 11th—have been published. 
The sale includes the residence and 315 acres 
of park and fruit-growing land. 


LYPIATT PARK FOR SALE. 


HAT’ perfectly preserved, very beautiful 
monastic house of the sixteenth century, 
Lypiatt Park, near Stroud, is in the market. 
It is one of the finest purely medizval houses 
in Gloucestershire, and has been described 
and illustrated in Country Lire. The historic 
associations are of more than ordinary interest, 
Lypiatt Park having been one of the places 
where the Gunpowder Plot was _ evolved. 
The house stands 800ft. above sea level on 
the Cotswolds, in a grandly timbered park, 
and, although the total acreage is 544 acres, 
an offer to buy the house and 335 acres would 
be considered. The agents are Messrs. Bruton, 
Knowles and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. 

Fulmer Court, a luxuriously appointed 
residence near Stoke Poges golf course, has 
been disposed of by Messrs. Collins and 
Collins at a very satisfactory price. 

Colonel Wyness and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Briggs, both of Little Brickhill, bought various 
lots at the auction of Little Brickhill Manor, 
Buckinghamshire, held at Bedford by Mr. 
J. C. E. Robinson, a few days ago. The 
manor house and grounds were bought in at 
£1,750, but changed hands after the auction. 


ARMSCOTE MANOR. 


GEORGE FOX’S name is for ever associated 

with Armscote Manor, seven miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon, for it was in the year 
1673 that the founder of the Society of Friends, 
“travelled into Worcestershire and went 
to John Halford’s at Armscott, where we had 
a very large and precious meeting in his barn. 
‘ After the meeting I was sitting in the 
parlour discoursing with some Friends, when 
Henry Parker, a justice, came to the house and 
took me and Thomas Lower . . . and, 
though he had nothing to lay to our charge, 
sent us both to Worcester Jail by a strange sort 
of mittimus.” In the illustrated article on 
Armscote Manor, in Country Lire of January 
13th, 1923 (page 63), Mr. R. Randal Phillips 
summarised the results of his expert examina- 
tion of the property, and expressed the opinion 
that Fox’s host, John Halford, built, or owned 
at an early date of its existence, the present 
Cotswold type of house. In the last few years 
it has been enlarged and improved under the 
supervision of Mr. Guy Dawber, and the 
grounds have been re-formed and made into 
a worthy setting for so handsome an old struc- 
ture. Messrs. Wilson and Co. will offer Arms- 
cote Manor in July. 


OLD COUNTRY HOUSES. 


LADY JULIET TREVOR has sold Wardes, 

Otham, a medizval half-timbered house 
four miles from Maidstone, through Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., to a client of Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. It overlooks the Len valley 
and the old Pilgrims’ Way, and is of fourteenth 
century construction, with tall, massive square 
brick chimneys and mullioned windows with 
diamond panes. Some of the oak girders are 
moulded and project, revealing the old joinery 
work. Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. have 
also disposed of Bridges Court, Luckington, 





two or three miles from Badminton and a couple 
of miles from ‘the Duke of Beaufort’s kennels. 

On the Blackdown Hills, at Clayhidon, is 
Applehayes, a small old house with 137 acres, 
which has been sold by Messrs. C. R. Morris, 
Sons and Peard, at Taunton, for £2,620; 
the rest of the land, the whole estate being 
of 300 acres, making £4,000 or thereabouts. 
It is four miles from Wellington. 


FURTHER SALES BY ETON COLLEGE. 


HE Provost and College of Eton are the 
vendors of The Priory, Beech Hill, a 
delightful old house a couple of miles from 
Mortimer, near Reading. The grounds and 
adjacent land around the house lie on the banks 
of the Loddon, and vacant possession will be 
obtainable at Michaelmas. Messrs. Rawlence 
and Squarey are the agents. The Priory Farm, 
making in all 208 acres, is included in the coming 
auction. According to the archives of Eton 
College, the priory is of Norman origin, and 
the estate was granted to the College in the 
first or second year of the reign of Edward IV, 
that is to say, in or about the year 1462. 

Outlying portions of Fonthill Abbey 
estate, four miles from Tisbury and fourteen 
from Salisbury, in all nearly 790 acres, are 
for sale shortly, by order of Mr. W. R. Shaw- 
Stewart, who is also selling over 1,000 acres 
of his land in the Semley Vale in the same 
county. It is some of the pick of the Wiltshire 
residential, hunting and dairy farming country. 
Fonthill Abbey was the subject of an illustrated 
article in CouNTRY LiFe (Vol. x, page 840), 
but the approaching sale comprising only 
outlying land, further reference to the seat is 
unnecessary and apt to convey a false impression. 

Another house in the southern counties 
just taken out of the market through the 
agency of Messrs. Thake and Paginton, has 
associations with monastic life, namely, The 
King’s Manor, East Hendred, which has been 
sold to Mrs. Chatterton. It is a charming 
fifteenth century type of manor house, and 
contains a monk’s cell. Its authenticated 
history goes back at least to the time of Henry VI. 

Messrs. Hankinson and Son, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Mark Jeans and Son, have 
sold Winterborne Houghton estate, Dorset, by 
private treaty and the auction, announced in 
our columns to take place on June sth, is 
cancelled. This estate is an important agri- 
cultural and sporting one of over 1,800 acres, 
including practically the whole of the village 
of Winterborne Houghton, and the advowson 
to the living. The shooting is good and the 
actual and estimated rentals amount to £1,560 
per annum. Messrs. Hankinson and Son have 
also recently disposed of the Naish Farm estate, 
Barton-cn-Sea, for the fourth consecutive time 
since 1911. This estate comprises about 215 
acres and has a frontage of about three-quarters- 
of-a-mile to the sea and extensive road frontages. 
The firm will be developing it as a building 
estate on behalf of the purchaser. 

Tubbs, Penshurst, has been sold by Messrs. 
Norfolk and Prior. It comprises a fifteenth 
century cottage residence, containing well- 
preserved oak panelling and exposed beams 
and timbering, and 123 acres. 

Old House, a large residence of the manorial 
type, with 241 acres at West Hoathly, has been 
sold by Messrs. Norfolk and Prior and Messrs. 
Wood and Walford, to a client of Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons and Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock. Messrs. ‘Trollope, 
with Messrs. Godfrey Lambert and Co., have 
disposed of The Lea, 9 acres, at Esher. 

Blackboys, the Jacobean manor house of 
Possingworth, near Heathfield, full of old oak, 
has been sold to a client of Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons, by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., and Messrs. Constable and Maude, 
with nearly 200 acres. ARBITER. 
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Rk: OLIVER . HIEL 

did some _interest- 

ing work in exten- 

sions and _ interior 
alterations at Moor 

Close (for Mr. C. Birch Crisp, 
of Chinese fame) some ten 
years ago, but it is the 
garden scheme which is our 
present concern. The photo- 
graphs show it to be a 
vivacious scheme, definitely 
formal in its lay-out and 
definitely architectural in its 
main features, but with fresh- 
ness and grace pervading it. 
From many a point of view it 
offers a delightful picture. It 
begins close up to the house, 
with a little square garden of 
intimate character enclosed by 
a dwarf yew hedge, and it is 
from the walk: around this 
garden that you step up, through 
a break in the stone balus- 
trading, on to the upper lawn. 
The centre view on the next 
page shows how effective the 
setting is, and, incidentally, a 
right use of garden statuary, 
pots, and shrubs in tubs. Be- 
tween this upper portion and 
the main part of the scheme, 
which extends at a lower level 
south-eastwards, is a ravine (it 
is shown on the right of the plan reproduced below). Across 
this ravine a bridge has been built, and from its further end you 
get a coup d’ail of the whole lay-out. Roughly, it may be 
described as a large enclosed rectangle, broken by different 
‘evels and successive flights of steps, and offering a variety of 
treatments. First you come into a paved space enclosed by 


MR. OLIVER HILL. 


Copyright. LOWER POOL, STEPS AND GARDEN PAVILION. 
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whitened walls of 2in. brick, which form the background for 
large-leaved plants, principally vines and figs and magnolias. 
Here we encounter some individual design, in the paving. 
While restful in its general effect, it is engaging by reason of 
its fanciful shapes, worked out with red tile set on edge, a curling 
border of Portland stone and black slate, and a filling of blue 
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beach pebbles. An opening in the west 
wall leads into another enclosed space 
where paving of similar character, but 
different in detail, is seen. The first 
enclosure, just described, is one of three 
divisions of the large rectangle. Tv the 
second and centre portion we des:end 
by a broad flight of steps. Its western 
side has a considerable architec ura] 
feature in the form of two pavilion , or 
gazebos, joined by a pergola, ani a 
stone staircase of horseshoe form, gi ing 
access to the higher level on which the 
pergola is set. A grass plat occupies 
the central space, with paving arcund 
and wide flights of steps on the cast, 
descending on either side of a small 
pool which is axially in line with the 
centre of the pergola. The third ‘ivi- 
sion of the lay-out is especially pleasing, 
It has a large lily pool with a lead cistern 
as focal point in the centre, and York 
stone paving around the stepped edge 
of the pool. On the west side, at a 
higher level, is a segmental recess, 
where a stone seat is set, and on the 
east side are two other stone seats 
which have value as minor architectural 
items. The south end is terminated 
by a semicircular space enclosed by 
a retaining wall. Yuccas, funkias, and 
lilies make a background of green for 
this pleasant place, and an air of grandeur 
is given by some fine old trees. These 
and other trees were determining factors 
in planning the garden; their spread 
is indicated by dotted lines on the plan. 
They are the sole survivors from the 
time when, in Georgian days, a house 
stood here, and they have fellows in the 
grove close by, where is one cut with the 
words ‘‘ Here Pope sung 1770,” to 
remind us of that waspish poet’s con- 
nection with the scene. 

Retracing our way to the central 
portion, and ascending the horseshoe 
staircase, we come upon the circular 
upper pool garden. The photograph 
reproduced at the bottom of this page 
conveys its sense of charm better than 
any words could. From this pool the 
eye travels to the vine-clad pergola 
at the back of it and to the pavilions 
on either side, each having a shepherd 
figure in a niche, serenely surveying the 
little canals that extend below. Above 
and around this upper pool garden are 
a tennis court, a spinney and a wild gar- 
den. But these are outside our present 
survey. It is the architectural lay-out 
which is here being dealt with, and in 
closing this reference to it the writer 
would express his admiration for what 
Mr. Oliver Hill has achieved. R. R. P. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


A NATURE STUDY OF WILD ANIMALS. 


T the present time I am engaged in reading Mr. A. A. 
Dunbar Brander’s book, ‘‘ Wild Animals in Central 
India”’ (Arnold). The charm of his treatment resides 

/ in the fact that as a member of the forest service he has 
A spent twenty-one years, much of the time under canvas, 
in the haunts of the creatures he writes about. Those who are 
{»scinated by books of nature will often have said to themselves, 
‘‘ Well, here I am in the midst of it all, what is there to observe, 
for all around seems bereft of life?’’ Then, on some lucky 
occasion, a thing out of the common will be seen or heard, and 
as the habit of observation grows more and more facts will be 
collated till generalisation is possible. At the best the process 
is slow, since a very large total time must be spent in suitable 
surroundings in order to amass the necessary stores of material. 
Further, there must be leisured solitude, so that the mind can 
piece together cause and effect. Even given the opportunity 
few are mentally equipped for the process, and that is why 
nature study for most of us is but a sorry attempt to emulate 
the methods of our favourite authors. To give an idea of the 
sort of philosophic outlook which inspires Mr. Brander I offer 
the following quotation from the preface of his book. ‘ The 
most general law throughout the jungle is the universal suspicion 
of what has not been identified. The chief means of identifica- 
tion are smelling and seeing, hearing being quite secondary to 
these two. After identification of an object, alarm, fear, 
tolerance or friendship, according to circumstances, takes the 
place of suspicion. There is a direct relationship between 
the development of the various senses and the kind of 
country frequented by an animal. The general rule is subject 
to modification according to some particular habit of the 
animal, or to its belonging to the orders ungulata or car- 
nivora. Ungulates which live in country where they can 
habitually see to a great distance round them, have excellent 
eyesight, moderate scent and poor hearing. The animal which 
lives in bare hilly country does not come within this definition 
as his view is often exceedingly limited. We therefore find that 
animals living under these conditions have good noses as well. 
Animals living in moderate cover have all three senses fairly 
acute and more or less equally developed. Animals living in 
dense cover have splendid powers of smell, excellent hearing and 
poor eyesight. The exception to this is that all animals which are 
themselves noisy have poor hearing. The development of the 
senses in the carnivora depends more on how they obtain their 
food than on environment. In dealing with the senses 
of animals generally, it has been my experience that these laws 
have a very wide application, and that departures from the same 
can generally be explained by some special peculiarity of the 
animal, and so be treated as an exception.” 


HOLD A COMMITTEE MEETING ON YOUR GUNS. 


At present is the time of year when shooting men may be 
reminded that the ordering of new guns and the repair or over- 
haul of old ones is better put in hand at once than at a later period. 
Staffs are less occupied than at any other season, hence they 
incline to make jobs last out. In gunwork this means that the 
delicate adjustment which may have to be more approximately 
effected in the rush period of late July and August will be scrupu- 
lously perfected at the present time. Take, for instance, the 
trigger pull which has lost its crisp working. A few touches 
with an ultra-fine file may restore the lost efficiency, but if by 
chance the need for repair arises from an insufficiently hardened 
limb, the radical cure stands at the present moment a good chance 
oi being applied. Years ago I was consulted by a sportsman 
who had suffered mysteriously from double discharges in one of 
his guns, my diagnosis being an unduly light left trigger pull. 
A new sear had ultimately to be fitted because the old one had 
become short through frequent re-filing. In June or perhaps 
Jily the defect would be reported and authority obtained for 
{iting a new sear; whereas on the eve of the season the tem- 
porary and short-lived adjustment would alone be possible. 

the department of gun fitting, more especially the elucidation 
© lost form, the present is a good time to consult the expert. 
xplanations are frequently of the conjecture order and time is 
2eded to test the effect of any temporary changes in the shape 
‘ stock which may be made by way of experiment. In the 
‘dering of new guns there is a material difference between having 
« weapon made from the start with the chosen specification in 
‘aind and the finishing in a hurry of some more or less advanced 
specimen taken from stock. The gunmaker is greatly helped 
oy these early orders, for they save him from sinking a large 
capital on speculative demand. Finally, we have the British 
Empire Exhibition as a source of orders likely to advance and 
emphasise the full-up period. 


WEIGHT OF WILDFOWLING GUNS. 


A wildfowling gun which was recently brought to the 
shooting ground for test weighed 8lb. 40z. It was a to-bore, 
and although originally made for the 2in. length of cartridge case 
the chamber has since been lengthened to 3ins. Apparently, this 


aS & GS 


was a fatal mistake, for when cartridgs of the superior length 
were used, with charges in proportion, a bad headache proved 
the error in recoil estimation. One of the most difficult things 
to realise in sporting gunnery is the immense increase of gun 
size which must accompany seemingly slight additions to the load. 
If, for instance, 140z. and rt}oz. charges of shot were placed in 
separate dishes the difference, though apparent, would not be 
striking ; likewise, if the extra eighth of an ounce were viewed 
separately it would seem no great addition to killing chances. 
Yet we know that the old game guns of twenty-five and thirty 
years ago which fired their 42 grains of Schultze and rfoz. of 
shot weighed 63lb. to 7lb., also that the pigeon gun had to weigh 
a full 74lb. to work sweetly with 1t}oz. of shot. The difference 
works out at three-quarters of a pound gun weight to balance the 
eighth of an ounce of extra shot. On this basis what should a 12- 
bore gun with three inch chambers for 140z. shot charges weigh ? 
The quarter ounce further rise should by the previous teaching 
demand 1}lb. additional gun weight, in a word glb. total weight. 





THE GUN IN QUESTION (A PURDEY). 


Clearly my friend’s 10-bore would behave agreeably enough 
with 1}0z. charges, but was 12 oz. short of the weight needful for 
the charges appropriate to the lengthened chambers. The 
practical conclusion seems to be that comparatively insignificant 
additions to the shot charge, that is insignificant from the point 
of view of possible effect, involve a very noticeable addition to 
the weight of gun, or failing such adjustment, unpleasant recoil 
manifestations. 


IS THE LAPWING VANISHING? (TIMES, MAY 17th.) 


Mr. Leslie B. Taylor, writing from the Westley Richards 
Gun Works, near Birmingham, says:—‘‘I agree with your 
remarks about the vanishing lapwing. At the back of this 
factory there is a small farm which abuts on the boundary of 
Harborne, and for the last twenty years or more, and continuing 
to this last winter time, these fascinating birds haunt the fields 
in flocks. There is one 20-acre field which these flocks particularly 
patronise, while up towards Northfield there is a meadow at 
the corner of Tersal Lane, leading off Bristol Road, where on a 
space of about 12 acres I have continuously observed them feeding 
in such large numbers that there seemed to be a bird or two for 
every square yard. And I am referring to the winter just passed. 
I have noticed the same prevalence around the parts forming 
the entrance into Bromsgrove town. But, indeed, there are 
folk who if our birth rate declined .ooor per million would 
exclaim ‘ Vanishing England.’ As for the poor gunner he may 
ardently seek, but I doubt whether his bag is not like a fisherman’s 
creel, frequently imaginary. With a roving commission and a 
plenitude of birds I have myself found that they always manage 
to keep wide of my deadliest of deadly guns. I may be a bad 
shot ; but certainly they are wary birds. I once shot one over a 
Broadwater in Wales when I was wading; he was straight 
overhead when I pulled the trigger of a heavy 12-bore, and I 
believe he must have been 165ft. above, for he seemed such a 
long time dropping, twirling like a spun disc as he fell. And 
with it all I shall, as I live, continue to see the vanishing lapwing 
increase and multiply for the delight of all bird lovers and to the 
applause of the farmer. Especially would this be so if the 
humanitarians agreed to keep down the filthy common crow and 
destroy the filthier rat.” 


WANTED : A PRONOUNCEMENT ON SPELLING, 


One of the most irritating of my minor difficulties in con- 
ducting this column is to know how, when and where a game 
bird or even a Boy Scout takes cover or covert. My only guidance 
on the subject was obtained many years ago from Mr. J. E. 
Harting, who, besides being one of the most accomplished natural- 
ists of his day, was a specialist in shooting, and exact almost to 
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the point of pedantry in his use of the English language. In 
the course of a mutual task he mentioned quite casually how he 
disliked the spelling ‘‘ cover’’ when “ covert’’ was meant. 
The former adequately expressed, say, the protection of a joint 
of meat from loss of temperature and the emanations from 
boisterous conversation, but its: meaning was too narrow to 
express the shelter sought or used by a wild creature, or equally 


SPORT IN 


VERYBODY who knows the pleasure of having old 

sporting prints on his wall knows Ackermann’s shop in 

Bond Street. More, perhaps, than any other printseller 
; in London the windows preserve that attraction which 

used to glue Charles Lamb’s nose to the small-paned 
bows of the Cheapside printsellers. While Mr. Walcot and the 
modern etchers are not absent, and many curious old sea prints 
of forgotten frigates and unrecorded encounters diversify the 
walls, the most familiar form in this shop is the pink coat 
of the huntsman, whether painted by Sartorius or Woolsten- 
holme, or etched after Alken. Now we have an exhibition 
by a contemporary artist carrying on the traditions of these 
great men. 

The pleasure one derives from a print or drawing of sport is 
almost wholly irrespective of its merits as a picture. It depends, 
rather, on the skill of the artist in awaking happy memories by 
means of notes founded on similar experiences on his part. Mr. 
John C. Tunnard’s “Memories of Sport and Country Life”’ 
succeed immediately in this respect. One does not need to be 
told that each picture is prompted by some experience of the 
artist’s. There is about them the loving touch of him who 
recalls his happiest recollections. Consequently, his pictures 
have a very real appeal to the sportsman who mingles a love of 
the countryside with the more serious business. 

The soft beauty of England, its dreamy sentiment and hazy 
atmosphere, are deliciously caught by these pastels. Whether 
Mr. Tunnard chooses a green glade in Brampton Bryan Park, 
bordered by huge old Spanish chestnuts in autumn gold, as a 
herd of fallow deer get wind of the intruder from beneath their 
shade, or whether it is the shining mud flats where teal can be 
shot, as in “‘ After a Shot with the big gun, Kirton Marsh ’”’ 
in either case a true feeling for the ‘‘ amenities’ of sport haunts 
the artist’s work. Another good shooting picture is ‘‘ Where 
the pigeon roost,” that has caught the loveliness, and also the 
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by a human being adopting the same tactics. 
this dictum, “‘ covert,’’ and ‘‘ covert’’ only, should be used in 


According to 


such text as that reproduced in the first note. In my own writi1 

I invariably use the special form of the word when its speci: | 
meaning is intended and, therefore, regard as a blemish the almos+ 
universal habit of assuming that concealment from view mu-t 
of necessity be of the lid or roof order. 


PASTEL 


chilliness, of those long evening waits in December or January 
Of the hunting pictures, ‘‘ The Tell-Tales,” in which a huntsma 
rounding a ride hears the jays mobbing Reynard, is the mos 
effective. There are a number of duck-shooting scenes, an 
of the everyday life of duck, which will appeal to lover 
of the Broads. It is a pity there are no pendants to the 
excellent ““A Wye Salmon’”’; but, obviously, Mr. Tunnari 
has more sympathy with warm-blooded creatures. His setters 
come into a number of shooting and retrieving picture: 
Having bred many of the dogs himself, in his representations 
of them there is a rare insight shown into their thoughts and 
enthusiasms. 

Stalking gives splendid opportunities for beautiful pictures. 
Mr. Tunnard’s best picture in this genre is, undoubtedly, his 
““Moonrise in the Sanctuary,’ a scene, misty and moonlit, 
of a fine stag in the midst of his resting hinds. 

An interesting link with the sporting artists of the past 
consists in two or three oil paintings by Mr. Tunnard in the 
old manner. “A Point in the Fern” and ‘“‘ Morning in the 
Stubble’ are charming reminders of the Old English squire. 
One recalls the ballad : 


On the first day in September as the season still came round 

With his pointer in the stubble he was certain to be found. 

And birds then being plentiful, he brought down many a brace. 

And if he caught them sitting, why, he showed them little grace. 
Few thought of shooting flying about fifty years ago, 

“* Shoot when you can ”’ was then the word, and “ surest shooting low.’’ 


Of course, the ballad was written about a century back, so the 
“fifty years ago”’ applies to a date considerably earlier than 
1870. “‘ The Passing of the Old Squire ’”’ himself is the subject 
of Mr. Tunnard’s closing picture—an affecting scene in Ludlow 





Park of the old gentleman, game to the last, walking up his 
bracken. 








ROOST.” 





